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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The illustration on this issue’s cover 
is a window card used by the Ringling 
Barnum Circus in 1937. 

The original is lithographed in*six col- 
ors, with the frame border in gold. It is 
half the size of a standard window card. 

This illustration is part of our continu- 
ing tribute to the Ringling-Barnum Circus 
during its 100th year. Pfening Collection. 


CIRCUS BOOK PLATES 


! like to lend my circus books 
to introduce circus pleasures to 
others. Unfortunately they are not 
always returned. Not being able 
to find a circus type book plate 
anywhere | created one. | think 
you will like the one | have. So 
| am making them available to 
my fellow circus buffs. They are 
lithographed in red and blue. Fif- 
teen (15) for $1.00 Postpaid. 


BILL WATSON 
3522 R. Willow Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15234 


IMPORTANT 
DUES NOTICE 


CHS Treasurer Julian Jimenez reports 
that as of June 1, 1970 only 2/3 of our 
members and subscribers have sent in 
their $6.00. 

Please send your dues and subscrip- 
tions at once to the treasurer in the 
envelope provided. 


If your payment is not received by 
July 1, 1970 your name will be removed 
from the mailing list and you will not 
receive the July-August issue of the Band- 
wagon. 

We are sure that you will not wish to 
miss a single issue of the Bandwagon. 
Upcoming articles include a three part 
coverage of the Ben Davenport Dailey 
Bros. Circus; part two of Richard Reyn- 
olds Circus Rhinos article; an article on 
Circus Grifters, by Adrain Sharpe; photo 
coverage and history of the Tom Tucker 
built cages on Christy Bros. and a com- 
plete history of the Tom Mix Circus both 
by Stuart Thayer; and many other really 
great features that you will not wish to 
miss. 

Send that check today. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Henry A. Donahoo 

3817 S. 10th Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala. 35222 
Norman |. Vodrey 

1440 W. Rich St., Apt. 18 
Columbus, Ohio 43223 
Verne Langdon 

8657 Wonderland Drive 
Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
Joseph Orth 

8545 22nd Ave. 
Kenosha, Wisc, 53140 
George Montgomery Bowman 
Route 2, Box 170 
Pfafftown, N.C. 27040 
William E. Low 

120 S. Frederick St. 
Evansville, Ind. 47714 
H. Rudolph Inhelder 
192 De Forest Rd. 

Dix Hills, N.Y. 35630 
Charles W. Watkins 
2208 Shade Ave. 
Florence, Ala. 35630 

Pat DiPonzio 

175 Merlin St. 
Rochester, N.Y. 14613 


Ringling “Goodies” From 
Freddie Daw 


Programs, Route Books, Route Cards, Lithos. 
Special Issue Clown Stamp Covers Made For 
The Ringling Show. Collectors Items. 


Circus Records, Circus Books Old & New 
Self addressed stamped envelope will bring you four 
pages of items we have never before listed. My 3-Ring 
Subscribers know of this List. We are starting our Ninth 


Year. 


FREDDIE DAW 


CIRCUS HOBBY HALL 


245 CATALONIA 


CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 33134 





Shirley R. Ryon 

5516 Parkland Court 
Parkland, Md. 20028 
Edwin D. Gorsuch 

49 Greenview Ave. 
Reisterstown, Md. 21136 
Gordon B. Pepion 
Pinehurst 

West Hartford, Conn. 06091 
David Howard Wilkinson 
1626 Creighton Ave. 
Akron, Ohio 44310 
William W. Yaun, Jr. 
5602 Marble Arch Way 
Alexandria, Va. 22310 
Dale A. Bonaparte 

2124 S, 59th St. 

West Allis, Wisc. 53219 
Fred C. Covalt 

1881 Rollingwood Ave. SE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30316 

Horst Cekan 

Postfach 1206 

7 Stuttgart 1, W. Germany 


SARASOTA CIRCUS CELEBRITY 
HONORED BY 
RINGLING MUSEUM 


The John Ringling residence “Ca’ 
d'Zan" was the scene of a reception hon- 
oring La Norma Fox, aerialists. 

Over 300 circus greats were in attend- 


For further information, 
contact the publisher 

or ORGAN’s 

American Representative: 


WILLIAM B. HALL, Ill 

138 Frog Hollow Road 
CHURCHVILLE, Pa. 18966 
Tel.: AC 215 357-5189 


ORGAN, 
678 Pirmasens, P.O.B. 527 
(W.-Germany) 


ance, including William Heyer, Karl Wal- 
lenda, Earl Shipley, Mary Jane Miller, 
Bruno Zacchini, Merle Evans and Skinny 
Goe. 

Also on hand was Harold Alzana, the 
first Sarasota celebrity to be so honored. 

The celebrities to be honored are se- 
lected by a committee of the Showfolks 
of Sarasota and John H. Hurdle, Curator 
of the Ringling Museum of the Circus. 


CIRCUS HALL OF FAME 
AWARDS TO BE ANNOUNCED 


Col. Bill Naramore advises that the 
annual announcements of the newly- 
elected “Circus Greats” to be enshrined 
at the Circus Hall of Fame may be re- 
leased during the TV show “All Star Cir- 
cus-Circus Hall of Fame”, scheduled for 
September 12 at 9 p.m. (EST), on the 
NBC network. 

The TV show was taped in Sarasota 
on April 17, with an audience of 3,500. 

The selection of the “Circus Greats” 
was made by the National Awards Com- 
mittee during a meeting in Sarasota on 
January 10. 


Mention Bandwagon 
when writing to our 
advertisers. 


BACK ISSUES OF 
BANDWAGON MAGAZINE 


1961 
1962 
1963 


Sept. - Oct. - Nov. (one issue) 
November December 
January February 
March April 
September October 
November December 
January February 
July August 
September October 
November December 
January February 
March April 

May June 

November December 
1966 All six issues 

1967 All six issues 

1968 All six issues 

1969 All six issues 


You will note that there are far 
fewer back issues on this list, we 
suggest you order now before others 
are gone. While they last $1.00 each, 
we pay the postage, by book rate. 


Bandwagon Backissues 
2515 Dorset Rd. 
Columbus, Ohio 43221 


CIRCUS FANS - CIRCUS AND VARIETY ARTISTS 


GAN 


Shou —"Suunens 


The ORGAN IS THE WORLD'S LEADING MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


FOR CIRCUS AND VARIETY. 


It is an indispensable tool of information for circus fans, artists, agents 


and directors — everywhere! 


The ORGAN contains contributions in German, English, and French 
and is distributed world-wide. The magazine’s address lists represent 
a "Who's Who“ in the world of the circus and variety. 


There are about 50 pages of news columns, stories and pictures in an 
average edition, and 100 pages of advertisements, many on multi- 


colored art paper. 


The Yellow Pages of ORGAN offer the programs of all great inter- 
national circuses and varieties from throughout the world. 
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SEASON OF 1928 


This i tobinson By Albert Conover 
Circus 1 ) I rsity 


it encountered y it during the 192 stories he 


luded a $10,500 trade-in for 
Id-style, 60-foot wooder 
newspaper Th figures of the cost of the 
and ‘ lubs train and other figures used in this 
1 wild anima E » were compiled from the John 
ort article relatin five photo act I Stark’s " nd Ter inson Circus’ 1928 Daily Ledger 
cated at the Ringling Mu 
Circus, Sarasota, Florida 
railroad cars arrived at the 
lins; but, because Cz wri anr that there would be West Baden, Winterquarters about 
t i r 6 


is my original intention to write 


graphs of a train der 3 1 re (7) ons); hur Hopper 
field Jct., Shelbyville, 


were given to 1 a } ol th 1 These new 


ording to the Schenectady, New 

k, Union Star, the train was painted 
cally yellow. Illustrations of these 
styles of cars were printed in The 
Billboard (Photo No. 1). A second il 
lustration of the old-s , 60-foot, 


erly loc: the correct 
the earch 
how ha 


1 I decided t 


out to more surpri 
of photographs taken d 
of tk particular 


den flat car (used c. 1927) is shown 
Not all of the cars from 
were involved in the trade 


e it wa the remaining cars were 


he winter mo dually and the remainder 


ome activity around the purchased by the Monon Railroad 
Circus Winterquarter r 800 


Ind 7 le is preparing th —— Ta TEBL 
ur T € 1 FLAT, STOCK & ELEPHANT CARS other r ases were made, in 
Corporati \ of th r ) arm Mack Truck 
ggage horses from 
$4,117; two water 
1 los, $450; and two elephants from 
n the January 28, issue of The € > Miller, $6,000. This latter 
Billboard t hase ] brought the elephant herd to 
named the » show also sold two tigers to 
Bros. Circus for $500 
g to their lec r, the circus 
a balance of $80,370 on Febru 
; but in order to help get the show 
road, they received a $13,000 


JOHN ROBINSON’S CIRCUS 
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other 7 
d by the Johr 
ere Wade Zumw: 
the fourth sea 
Eque Direc 
5 nt. whi a be 4 re | M ( Mfg. Co., Mt. Veron, Il. 


the American 

ion. On opening day, 
resources were down to 

y received an additional 
5,000 from Jerry Mugivan to 
+= —— on Circus was now 
1 its new season on Satur 

Vernon Car Co. ad showing the day, at West Baden. This show 
on rolling stock. The Billboard » travel on 25 cars, including a 


advance car assisted by 

















a brigade of six Chevrolet trucks. The 
performance was to be practically all 
new, with many new acts signed for 
the season. The dress rehearsals were 
held on Friday night before the opening, 
and it began to rain hard, continuing 
through the night. There are several 
written accounts about this, including 
one by Karl K. Knecht in the C.F.A.’s 
official magazine, The White Tops, 
which together give the following de- 
scription of the events 

The morning of April 21 found 
Lost River out of its banks and 
water rushing down into the valley 
gulfing the lot. The water was 
feet deep on the lot, and still rising. 
The show started an immediate evacua- 
tion, pulling the wagons to higher 
ground. By noon, the water was 6 feet 
deep and the show was forced to cancel 
the opening date. The water did no 


the 
the 
en- 

% 


reported damage to props or animals, 


but the cages were removed from the 
lot with water the hubs of the 
wheels. 


over 


The removing of the big top was an- 
other major problem. The tent, which 
was used the previous year fell apart. 
The men eventually had to go out into 
the water on flat bed wagons to remove 
the poles and other rigging, but they 
had to leave the stakes in the ground. 
They finally got the show torn down 
and loaded by late Sunday afternoon, 
and they left West Baden at 8:15 p.m 
for Louisville, Kentucky, to make the 
necessary repairs. This unexpected 
move forced the cancellation of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, April 23, and Owensboro, 
Kentucky, April 24 

With their big top beyond repair, an 
other old tent was rushed into service; 
but extensive repairs had to be made 
to it. A new tent was ordered immedi- 
ately, but this one did not catch up with 
the show until Augusta, Maine, June 2 
The replacement tent which barely 
made it this far was sold for rags at 
Portland, for $200. 

The John Robinson 
opened in Louisville, 


Circus 
Kentucky, on 


was re 


3. King Solomon, Queen of Sheba 
Spec., 1929, a holdover from 1928. At- 
well photo from the Circus World Museum 

‘ 


. 1927 Robinson train showing flats 
replaced in 1928. Atwell photo from the 
Circus World Museum. 


Wednesday, April 25, under clear skies, 
but with cool weather. The opening 
production number called “King 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba” writ- 
ten and directed by Rex de Rc 

This was a modern version of the 

production which was used on the John 
Robinson Circus in the 1890’s and 
1900’s. The entire program was as fol- 


was 


King Solomon and Queen 

of Sheba Spec. 
Display 2—Unrideable Mules—Carlos 
Carreon; Trained Mules Frank By 
Dogs and Football-Kick- 
Haven Feaster and Rudy 
Dogs and Football-Kicking 
Harold Nickalson and Carlos 


Rudynoff; 
Horses 
Carreon 
Display 4—Pony Drill—Pearl Byron; 
Royal Bengal Tiger Riding an Elephant; 
Pony Drill Ova Thornton. 
Display 5 —The Cooks 
Bardwell Bros. — acrobats. 
Display 6 Dogs & Ponies Miss 
Frances; Tiger Act—Mable Stark; Dogs 
& Ponies Miss Shirley. 
Display 7— Web Number 
Flying Kellys. 
Dis y 8—Camels & Horses 


acrobats; 


with the 


Dewey 


Butler; Lion Act—Capt. Terrell Jacobs; 
Camels & Horses Frank Byron. 

Display 9 — Rings 1 & 3 — 24 Liberty 
Horses, presented by Rudy Rudynoff 
and Robert Thornton. 

Display 10—Mable Stark—Wrestling 
Rajah, Royal Bengal Tiger 

Display 11 Clown 

Display 11 Clown 

Display 12 — Concert Announcement 

Display Flora Benini — Eques 
trenne; Johnny Carreia, Rider Somer- 
saulting from 1 Ho to Another; Ruth 
Carreia Equestrienne. 

Display 14 Elephants trained by 
William Emery; presented by Alma 
Dedie, Stella Cronin, and Madge Fowler. 

Display 15 — Clowns. 

Walter Grice & Co. 
Rudynoffs with Rudy 
Equestrians; Johnny Correia Troupe 
Equestrians. 
Display 17 — Concert 
18 — Clowns. 
19 — Miss Tetu Harriman 

Wire Act; 
Act. 

Arab Acro- 


Announcement. 


Dorothy Jacques — Wire 
Display 20 —7 Molays 

batic Act. 
1 Butterfl 


4, Derailment at Bloomfield, Kentucky, 
26 April 1928, Author's Collection. 





Display 23 Eddie Reese — Human 

Bridge. 
Display 24 

Manage Act. 
Displa. 
Display 


John Robinson Horses 


High Jumping Horses 
Hippodrome Races. 
Concert 

Carlos Carreon, Dewey. Butler, Ed 
Davis, Trudy Lomax, Frank Byron, Etta 
Carreon, Anna Butler, Pearl Byron, 
Bobby Livingston, Sious Indians. 

A good over-all review of the per- 
formance, appearing in the Schenectady, 
New York, paper, gave the following 
description of the performance: 

“The greatest single feature of the 
performance was the opening spectacle, 
called a modern version of ‘King Solo- 
man and the Queen of Sheba.’ The 
pageant showed the queen of the Nile, 
troubled by the waywardness of her 
people, coming to seek the counsel of 
Solomon, famed for his wisdom. The 
procession of the queen coming from 
her boats into the presence of the king 
wound about the tent, a long file of 
great beasts in glittering harness draw- 
ing jeweled chariots, elephants with 
beautiful women in swaying howdahs, 
hundreds of slaves and attendants, and 
finally the great car of the queen her 
self, drawn by six lordly camels 
commanded a great cele 
bration to be given in honor of the 
Magi minstre 
oined 


“Solomon 


lustrious queen cians, 


and dancing girls in a gorgeous 
iemonstration culminating in the magic 
from three 


turned down and a ver 


ippearance of dancers 


The ligt 


vase 
ts were 
executed by colored 


pretty ballet was 


foot 1 and 


were in tota 
vith this production number, 
critical of the 


Gree 


the reporters 


were hly 
For 
Carolina, 


example, at sboro, 
the reporter stated, 
was somewhat weak 

much of the first 


North 
“the 
as a spectacle 


procession 
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5. Another view of the derailment. Cars 
in photos 4, 5, & 6 “blew the arrow” and 
headed out towards nearby Shelbyville. 


twenty minutes of the performance was 
a meaningless cavorting. Then the - 
cus folks got down to business and put 
on a good show for the 
the evening.” 

Another reporter at Rutland, Ver- 
mont, described it as “both colorful and 
amusing.” Describing some of the per- 
formers as bored, he had to laugh when 
“an Egyptian servant mopped his brow 
with a red bandana,” while the “cries 
of ‘Ice Cream!’ ‘Soda Pop!’ and ‘Buy an 
unbreakable monkey!’ punctuated the 
King’s and Queen’s song about the pale 
Egyptian Moon.” This same was 
repeated again for the 1929 season, and 
Photo No. 3 illustrates this production 
number. 

The 1928 John Robinson’s Circus car- 
ried two wild animal acts this particular 
year — Mable Stark who worked her 14 


remainder of 


spec 


6. Third view of the cars which went 
down the Shelbyville cut. 


tigers, and Terrell Jacobs (Jacques) 
who worked his 7 lions. Miss Stark 
also worked a wrestling tiger act, and, 
I believe, Terrell Jacobs had the riding- 
tiger-and-elephant act. 

Other feature acts 
Rudyaoffs, Frank Byron, 
reon, Walter Grice & Co. 
Acrobats, the Aerial Kellys 
man, Walter Powell, etc. 

One of the biggest hits of the show 
was a clown number featuring a funny 
Ford which was rigged to appear to 
drive itself, also being equipped with 
firecrackers, spraying water, and other 
trick antics. 

Another act that drew 
was that of Eddy Reese. 
on the ground and an assistant 
drive an automobile over his 
These automobiles were borrowed from 
local agencies in exchange for advertis 
ing. 

The Wild West Concert was under 
the direction of Carlos Carreon and the 
program included trick riding, roping, 
and Indian dances. 

The band was reported to have been 
a 20-piece or; zation under the direc 
tion of Wade Zumwalt. It consisted of 
15 bra 3 woodwinds, 1 drummer, 
and an air calliope. Their uniforms were 
green and white. One reporter’s review 
of the band was that throughout the 
performance, they raced through the 
score with the woodwinds striving to be 
heard over all the brasses; then they 
suddenly surprised everyone when they 


included the 
Carlos Car- 
the 7 Molay 
Tetu Harri 


many notices 
He would lie 
would 
chest. 


started to play a slow languorous piece 


entitled “Dream of Love,” a popular 
1926 dance tune, which is hardly circus 
music, with the calliope dragging it out 
in all melancholy. 

The show was managed by 
George Ringlin and it featured the fol- 
lowing oddities: Fat Lady, Fat Boy, 
Tallest Man, Tattooed Man, Sword 
Swallower, Doll Lady, Fire Eater, For 
tune Teller, Physical Culture Man, 
Snake Charmer, and Hawaiian Minstrels 
as the last act. One of the biggest days 


side 





of the for the side show was 
at Atlanta, Georgia, where they grossed 
$950. 

The Robinson Circus’ menagerie was 
an exceptionally good one, and it car 
ried the following lineup of animals 
10 elephants, 9 camels, 1 hippo, 2 water 
buffalos, 18 


season 


tigers, 12 lions, 2 leopards, 


2 polar bears, and 2 giraffes (both of 


which died during the season and wh 
251.09 each) A 
listed in the menagerie were 
monkeys, and other rare species 
including, according to a rumor, 
rare Malayan Tapirs, but this is 
confirmed. 

When the John Robinson Circus left 
Louisville, Kentucky, and was enroute 
to Lexington, on April 26, tragedy again 
struck the show for the second time in 
less than a week. This time it was a 
train derailment at Bloomfield Jct., 
which was located on the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad at Shelbyville. The 
following series of photographs (No.’s 
4 through 7) were taken by Louis Col- 
lins, an assistant electrician on the cir- 
cus who told me that there were 
conflicting stories as to the cause of 
the accident. The Robinson Circus’ ver 
sion appeared in the Shelbyville Sen- 
tinel of April claiming the railroad 
split a switch and caused the accident 
(Photo No. 8). The L & N Railroad’s 
version appeared in the Lexington news 
paper stating that the was 
caused by a broken journal box 

When I went to Shelbyville to check 
if this was the correct site of the acci 
dent, | was fortunate to locate the rail 
road conductor who had 


were valued at $ 


kangaroos, 
zebras, 
two 


un- 


two 


accident 


been assigned 
to the Robinson train and who had re- 
tired. We this accident and 
what caused it. It is possible that either 
have been correct, but it 
that the journal box 
switch, especially 
new. The 
won 


discussed 
version could 
did seem strange 
should fail 
when these 
final result 


the case 


over a 
flat 


was 


cars were 


that the j 


railroad 


During my interview with the con 


7. This car stayed on the main 
towards Lexington, as scheduled 


line 


ductor, he recalled that several cage 
knocked off of the flat 
Photo No. 7 shows several missing 
wagons 

This accident the cancellation 
of Lexington, and the show train con 
Maysville, with several 
flats Jeft behind for repairs 


wagons were 


cars 
forced 


tinued on to 
These cars 
arrived late at Maysville, delaying the 
matinee. So the Robinson Circus 
off to a bad start for the season. 
When the circus finished up this part 
of the Kentucky tour, it headed east 
through Ohio, Pennsylvania, and into 
New York State. At Jamestown, New 
York, a circus clown named James Fen 
ton was mortally injured when he fell 
from a while returning to the 
The show then headed 
but a week before this 
tour started, the rains returned to 
plague the show. These rains 
in the middle of May and 
through the middle of June 
The show entered Canada at 
treal, Quebec, on May 23 for 
two-day the arriving 
late due to the heavy rains and mud 
the day before at Plattsburg, New York, 
and again late The 


was 


wagon 
cars that night 
towards Canada; 


started 
continued 


Mon 
its only 
stand of 


seaso 


ausing a matinee 


9. Mabel Stark, the 1928 feature, work 
ing one of her cats. Robert Good Collec 
tion 


second day, three shows were scheduled, 
one being a special morning show which 
was poorly attended due to the weather 
The two-day stand’s profits were only 

000. The next scheduled date was to 
be St. Hyacinthe, Quebec; but that was 
ancelled because the lot was under 
So they continued on to Sher 
, with the rains still falling and 
soft lots for the remainder of 
the Canadian tour 

At Fredericton, New Brunswick, the 
newspaper reported that the lot was so 
soft, it took as many as 36 horses using 


brook 
causing 


hook lines to move some of the wagons 
around the lot. Many of the wagons 
went down to the axles, and it took the 
horses and elephants together to get 
them out. The show finally left town 
at 3:00 a.m. for St. Stephens, New 
3runswick, the last the Ca- 
nadian tour; and these same conditions 
were repeated, except that they didn’t 
leave town until 6:00 a.m., heading for 
Maine, arriving there at 
, thus forcing the cancellation 
matinee performance. 
tour through Canada this year 
a financial] failure, due mainly to 
and the show lost 
the venture 

In Bangor, Maine, during the evening 
performance, Mable Stark we eked 
and badly mauled by two of her tigers, 
Zoo and Shiek 


stop on 


Bangor, and 
2:00 p.m 
of the 

The 
was 


weather; $3,800 in 


In addition, she suffered 
a leg fracture. There are detailed writ 
ounts about this in her book 
Hold That Tiger, by Gertrude Orr and 
Mable Stark, and another article in the 
January 5, 1929, issue of Liberty Maga- 
Terrell s given credit for 


ten ac 


zine 
came to her 

drive the cat 

Robert Thornton, 

Director also in the 
Miss Stark to her feet 

her out. She rushed to 
General Hospital 

she was admitted and treated 
Harrison L. Robinson. She was r 
about July 12 and returned to the show 
at Columbus, Ohio, on July 15. Her hos 
pital bill cost $ 


veek 


was 


was 


Maine where 


the show 88 for seven 
of confinement plus doctors’ bills 

The tigers involved in the fight were 
sold to the Little Rock, Arkansas, Zoo, 
for $1,000, as the circus thought they 
would be too dangerous once they had 
tasted human blood. The Robinson Cir- 
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8. Site of the derailment as it ap- 
peared in November 1969. Note only 
minor changes in the topography. Author's 
photo. 


cus purchased two other tigers from the 
Hagenbeck-Wallace show for $3,500 to 
replace them. 

When the tour of the New England 
States was completed, the show headed 
west, returning through New York 
State and into northern Pennsylvania. 
In Oil City, Pennsylvania, the show 
made the headlines of the local news- 
paper when two lions were accidentally 
released too soon from their 
go into the arena. They found the gate 
still barred, so they turned around and 
rushed back towards their cages. The 
pins holding the runway broke loos 
and the lions escaped, but they 
quickly rounded up. All the other 
mal acts were cancelled for the 
forance as the animals were too excited 
to work. It was also in Oil City that 
their female giraffe, Mary, died*due to 
illness. 

The show continued west, playing 
through northern Ohio and into Michi- 
gan. In Detroit, they played their only 
Sunday date of the season. Busines 
wasn’t very good as they were meeting 
stiff opposition from the National Air 
Races and the Ringling Br and Bar. 
num & Bailey Circus which were heavily 
billed for Detroit. For the remainder 
of the Michigan tour, the show just 
broke even. 

After the Michigan dates, they headed 
south through Indiana and into Ohio 
where business began to pick up. As 
mentioned before, Mable Stark rejoined 
the show in Columbus; but it is not 
known when she started to work again. 
At Piqua, the attendance was only fair 
as the Gentry Bros. Circus was in town 
on April 30, having left with all of the 
happy money, and leaving the towners 
still suspicious about anything circus. 
The following day in Dayton, business 
was good considering that the Sells- 
Floto Circus and the 101 Ranch had 
already been there. While in Dayton, 


eages to 


we 
ani- 
per- 
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an Indian woman was struck and killed 
by an automobile while returning to the 
train. At the next day’s stand in Wil- 
mington, according to the newspaper, 
tom-toms were beating a mournful 
beat; the Indians were quite angry over 
the incident and were ready to go back 
to Dayton. Instead, however, they 
finished their Ohio tour in several days 
and crossed the Ohio River at 
Beckley, West Virginia, to begin the 
reopening of their southern tour. It 
at Beckley that their remaining 
John, died. Throughout their 
eight-day tour of West Virginia, they 
encountered only fair business. 

On July 31, the show entered the 
State of Virginia; and for the month 
of August, they wound their way back 
and forth through the states of - 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and Alabama. The first week in 
August, Virginia provided the show 
with only a fair business at the box 
office. However, when they got to Nor 
folk, they acquired a gorilla to help 
promote the circus. It was named “Goo 
Goo” after a popular Norfolk police 
officer, Goo Padden,” who was 
well known to show people around the 
country. 

The John Robinson Circus advertised 
they purchased this gorilla from the 
Chapman Zoological Gardens of London, 
England, for the purchase price of be- 
tween $15,000 and $25,000, depending 
upon which town they were in. Ac- 
tually, this so-called gorilla was an 
orangutan; and, according to the show 
ledgers, the cost was only $67: This 
animal later died in winterquarters in 
December 1928. I do not know if this 
animal was displayed in the menagerie, 
the side show, or a separate pit show. 

When the circus headed west into the 
western part of North Carolina, they 
were forced to cancel Winston-Salem, 
August 12, due to heavy rains over the 
four previous days and two inches on 
show day. An entry in the ledger for 
Winston-Salem stated there was a loan 
repayment of $15,000 divided among 
J. Mugivan, B. Bowers, E. Ballard, Z. 


over 


“Goo 


10. Giretiea with - cr show in 
1928. Atwell photo from the Circus World 
Museum 


Terrell, and C. Odom. 
another loan repayment of $1 
was made to the American Cir 
poration several weeks later. 
was good the next day in Asheville, 
and throughout the remainder of the 
week, despite the fact that rains caused 
late arr s and muddy lots. They were 
forced to cancel two successive matinees 

- Bristol, Virginia, on August 16, and 
Kingsport, Tennessee, on August 17. In 
Johnson City, Tennessee, the 
rain, they had a good day’s business, 
much of which was brought about by 
the members of a “Fifty Year Club” 
who were in attendance. 

This Fifty Year Club, probably bet 
ter known today the “Golden Age 
Club,” was one of the promotions used 
during the season, and was reportedly 
first organized in Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia, in 1927. Several chapters ap- 
peared that year, and many more 
(mostly in the southern states) in 1928 
These chapters were sponsored by the 
local newspapers who purchased the 
tickets and gave them to the people 
free. To receive these tickets, the news- 
papers placed a coupon in the paper 
explaining the rules—a person had to 
have the John Robinson Circus 
fifty or more years before, and explain 
what incident he called the most. These 
rules must have been very lenient as 
most of the replies mentioned elephants 
in parade, a bareback rider, or a singing 
clown named John Lowlow. One mem- 
ber stated he first saw the circus in 
1856; another mentioned he had missed 
only one show in 55 years, which was 
a remarkable record. These turnouts 
were quite popular in several cities and 
there were as many 200 or more 
guests in attendance. 

After the Knoxville, Tennessee, date 
of August 19, the rain ceased for about 
two weeks. However, at Decatur, Ala- 
bama, on August 31, where they had 
a good matinee, they were forced to 


There was also 
000 that 

s Cor- 
Business 


despite 


as 


seen 


as 





cancel the night performance due to a 
very bad storm. ‘lhe next day’s stand, 
Huntsville, was also cancelled; and the 
show went on to Atlanta, Georgia. For 
nine straight days, this unusual weather 
continued. Atlanta turned out to be one 
of their biggest days of the year; de- 
spite a drizzling rain, they gro 
$14,284, and the side show took in $451. 
Their expenses were only $4,700 for the 
day. They continued to tour Georgia 
for a week; and when leaving Albany, 
on September 6, a flat car w ailed, 
causing a four-hour delay. iS was 
their train derailment of the 
season. 


second 


During the season, sickness and ac- 
cidents were constantly occurring with 
workingmen and performers continually 
getting hurt in one way or another. It 
was getting so bad that in one of his 
letters to Mr. Mugivan (these letters 
now being located at the Circus World 
Museum, Baraboo, Wisconsin), Louis 
Chase mentioned the fact that some of 
the women on the show were starting 
to form a Ladies’ Aid Society to help 
the injured and sick. At times during 
the season, some of the local people 
could not help getting into the act, as 
some of them ran their automobiles 
into the wagons or animals on their 
way back to the train on some of those 
dark and dreary nights. One drunk even 
drove his car into the train’s runs and 
ended up the evening by getting a job 
on the circus. This is getting a job 
the hard way! 

After a few dates in South Carolina, 
the show re-entered North Carolina, 
running head-on with the Sparks Circus 
at Raleigh. Sparks played on the same 
lot that the Robinson Circus played just 
the day before. One thing the Sparks 
Circus had going for them that year 
was their parade. The John Robinson 
Circus had none, and this brought about 
a few complaints in the local news- 
papers, For example, at Hickory, one 
reporter wrote a strong one-half-column 
story bitterly attacking circuses in gen- 
eral about their idea of abandoning the 
parade. He felt it was a part of the 
“American Institution” to gather the 
performers and parade them past the 
gaping thousand He further stated, 
“Do away with the parade? Better rob 
the world of its childhood.” Considering 
that Raleigh had two circuses in two 
days, both shows did pretty well accord- 
ing to the papers. One newspaper said 
the Robinson Show had the best per- 
formance, but Sparks had the parad 

After several days of good busine 
the Robinson Show arrived at Golds 
boro, on September 18, when more ex 
citement was unexpectedly encountered. 
While they were backing the train into 
the siding, several of the coaches 
started to sway. Some of the perform- 
ers were seen abandoning the coaches 
in their night clothes. The end result 
was the derailment of two coaches — 
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their third train derailment of the year. 
In another one of Mr. Chase’s letters 
to the home office in Peru, Indiana, he 
mentioned that the railroad tracks were 
in bad shape due to all the rain. 


11, John Robinson's Band, Wade Zum- 
walt, Director 1925 through 1930. 


This latest storm had started the day 
before in Durham, North Carolina, Sep- 
tember 17; and it intensified as a hurri- 
cane came inland off the Atlantic 
Ocean. The show attempted to put up 
the tent in Goldsboro; but it had to 
cancel this date due to the heavy rains 
and mud. The following morning, Sep- 


tember 19, found the show still stranded 
in Goldsboro, due to flooding at its next 
location, New Bern, and the 
Washington, September 
switched to Rocky Mount. Despite the 
fact they wildcatted this date, they 
made money. To tell the people at the 
last minute of their coming, advertise- 
ments were placed in the newspapers 
and they hired an airplane to tow a 
banner, 


stand at 
20, was 


Meanwhile, the John Robinson Circus 
was experiencing labor trouble. 
Several incidents were noted in some 
of Mr. Chase's letters to Mr. Mugivan. 
For example, a workingman tried to 
attach the circus at New Bern by filing 
a claim a. nst it with the loce 
of the Peace. The exact reasor 
known, but the matter was strai 
out. 


some 


Justice 
are not 
ghtened 
Also, some of the acts were dis- 
satisfied with conditions in general and 


left. A few remained because of their 
contracts. 

There was even trouble with the band 
when they were docked a day’s pay 
(along with the other show personnel) 
for the cancellation at Huntsville, Ala- 
bama. The band members complained 
that this was in direct violation of their 

as their union would allow only 
to be cancelled in any one sea- 
and this was the seventh. The 
show’s manager claimed that the open- 
ing date at West Baden was rescheduled 
to Louisville, and, therefore, the Hunts- 
ville cancellation would be only the 
fourth. The band took it up with their 
union, with these results also unknown. 

The circus moved on to Greenville, 
North Carolina. Because of all the rain 
they had had over the past week, they 
had to carry the show on and off the 
lot since it was too soft for the wagons. 
The weather finally broke for the re- 
maining six weeks of the season. 

In another of Mr 
Mr. Mugivan, he mentioned the fact 
that the wagons were getting in sad 
shape because of all the bad weather. 
The wheels were crumbling, the floors 


son, 


Chase’s letters to 
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on the wagons were so warped that they 
off of the sills, the bars in the 
cages were rusting so badly that they 
were ready to fall out, etc. Probably 
the most understatement of the year 
was made by Mr. Chase to Mr. Mugivan 
his letters when he wrote, 
‘This has been a very trying season” 
which, indeed, it must have 
They finished up the season by travel 
ing through Alabama, and 
Florida, closing the season at Koscuisko, 
Miss From here 
they made their home run to Peru, ar 
riving on November 3. The total mile 
age or the season was 15,047 miles. 
The final analysis of the season 
showed the John Circus out 
for 196 days, of which there were 68 
days of rain. Nine dates were cancelled, 
eight due to bad weather, plus four 
additional performances. There were 19 
late arrivals over the season. 
Considering all of the deplorable con 
ditions which were encountered 
season, the show did realize some prof 
its. According to their ledger, when 
they arrived at Peru, they had a bal 
ance of $52,477.59 


The other 


were 


in one of 
been! 
Georgia, 


ssippi, on November 1. 


Robinson 


for the 


two circuses of the Ameri- 


JOHN 


ean Circus Corporation (Hagenbeck- 
Wallace and Sells-Floto) did better. To 
show a comparison of the three Cor- 
poration for the 1928 
the following figures were 
from the ledgers of the 
their closing dates: 
John Robinson, Nov. 1, 
cuisko, Miss., $73,678. 
Hagenbeck-W allac 
Shreveport, La 
Sells-Floto, } 


circuses season, 

obtained 

three shows on 

1928, Kos 
Oct. 29, 

44.06. 

, 1928, Monroe, La 


1928, 


In a with McKen- 
non, who was a Master Car Builder for 
the American Circus Corporation in 
1928, he told me that shortly before the 
John Robinson Circus closed for the sea- 
son and returned to Peru, they had to 
lay some additional trackage at the 
car barns to accommodate extra cars 
that the Robinson Circus was bringing 
in with them. In the Spring of 1928, 
two shows left Peru, now there were to 
be three shows wintering the 
Winter of 1928-29. 

The December 15, 1928, issue of The 
Billboard stated that Louis B 
was named the General Manager of the 
Peru Winterquarters after one year of 


conversation Joe 


there in 


Chase 


managing the John Robinson Circus 
He was replaced by Jess Adkins who 
over for the 1929 


took season 
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Circus WMouarchs 
The Ringling Brothers 


By Sverre O. and Faye O. Braathen 


Early in 1852 in Milwauke 


Wiscon 
German s 


maker, A 
Juliar 
quarter 


sin, a harness 
Ringeling, married Salomé 

Alsatian stock. Within the nex 
century and two 


were born to them, two of the boy 


nine sons 
and 
one of the girls dying in infancy. Mr 
Riingeling seems to have been an expert 
workman, winning 
the harne 
at fairs, but he was not an a 
man. He found it 
from Milwaukee to 
for some years to McGregor 
to Wisconsin to 
Prairie du Chien, and after a 
journ in Stillwater, Minnesota, Wiscon 
sin, again called and the family 
Rice I 
return to B 
the way the family 
changed to Ringling om: 
thei 
circus 


prizes on various 


occasions for es he exhibited 
tute busi 
ness necessary to 


move Jaraboo, ther 
Iowa, back 
live for ¢ 1e in 


brief so 


made 
their home in ake only to even 


tually aboo. Somewhere 


along name was 
ay by five 
sons who had hearkened to the 
iren and there learned the value 
of euphumism and thought that Rin 
ling lacked the ring of Ringling 

Papa and Mama Ringling’s first child 
Albert, was Chicz in Decem 
ber, 1852. August arrived in Milwaukee 
Otto in Baraboo in 
in McGregor, Iowa came Alfred in 1862, 
Charles in 1864, John in 1866, and Henry 
in 1869. In 1874 in Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin, these were to 

elcome a baby sister, Ida. The children 
lives in an atmos 

McGregor 
at that time 
bustling river ports, considerably more 
outlook than the 


born in 


in 1854, 1858, and 


seven sons 
1 normal, active 
of thrift and sobriety 
and Prairie du Chien, were 


phere 


cosmopolitan in were 
inland villages 

It was the river traffic, 
the echo of the whistles of steamboats 
as they plied up and down the Missis 
sippi was a familiar sound. The whistles 
of one family of these steamboats dif. 
fered from all the rest and brought to 
the ears of eager children and their 
entertainment-hungry elders sweet 
music. Nor was the imputing of music 
to these entirely fanciful, for the 
chromatic 
from the 
approached a 


era of and 


river 
showboats used a set of 
whistles that utilized 


boiler. As a showboat 


steam 


wharf from these whistles issued soft] 
muted musical notes which were further 
softened by being wafted across we 

In the spring of 1870 the busy town 
of McGregor was visited by the adver- 
tising “crew” of the showboat of the 
famous clown, Dan Rice. The walls and 


store windows of town 


were 


excited 
lis well boat 


than were the 


The pr 


ingste1 


and ponies dance 


and a big elephant stand 


on a pedesta 
tancy 


ed them with ¢ that 


x pec 


mothers found themselve r 
have each day pass for the 
fifteen they 
of this wonder of 


The I 
then on 


fourteen or 
must wait for the arr 
wonders 

Rice Circu 


tour 


This ,rogram was used by the Ringling 
Concer. Co. in 1883, the year before their 
first c.rcus. Pfening Collection 


Ringling Bros. Classic 
and Comic Concert Co. 
Ringling Bros. Grand 


Carnival of Fun 
FUN! FUN! FUN! 


THe FONE 
OW PARTY 


PROGRAM 


affair with 
presented a 
The R ling brothers 
1 the w ranged 
and to Al's eyes it 
glamour-laden than 


a limited personnel 
very g perform 
who at 


ir e fron 


but to each of 


ounds and 
different 


matter 


impressi 
Ringling 


ion they were 


boys 

a vi 
truggle long 
that 
ubstance to 
tent of 


to make a reality 
the 
dream by erect 


same summer they gave 
thein 
st off canvas and quilts, 
crude rin nd with 
other town lad 
‘performance They 


cent 


the aid 
i few putting on a 

charged an ad 
and after 
ten dollars which they 
muslin to better 


mission of on several 


had about 


ised to buy make a 


tent 
That 


winter the boy such free 
they from 


work and chores alloted to them by wise 


spent 
could find school 
parents in practicing for 


better” 


lowing 


a “bigger and 
planned to give the 
They built props, 
“costumes,” painted an old 
the 
practiced faithfully on bugle 
For this munificent 
five cents was charged and something 
like 100 of their friends and neighbors 
paid the price of admission, perhaps in 


circus they 
“season.” 
ed up 
wagon to be used in parade, and 
i drums 


show the sum of 


deference to hard working, honest Au 

st Ringeling, 
the determination 
resourcefulness exhibited by his 
and perhaps in 
own 


£ perhaps in genuine 
sympathy with and 
sons, 
their 
spec- 


because of 
amusement. The 
forgotten this 
five Ringling brothers 
For them it remained 
the building of the 
empire the world has 


part 
hunger for 
tators may have circus 
in due time, but 
never forgot it 
the first 
greatest 


ever 


step in 
circus 
seen 
Arrived at his majority, Al Ringling 
left the home roof to seek opportunities 
to further the dream of a circus which 
he had never relinquished. He had 
learned the carriage trimming trade and 
practiced this enough to assure himself 
of a roof over his head, food and cloth- 
ing, but he never passed up a chance 
to put on his juggling and tight rope 
walking acts, usually with one of the 
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“hall shows” that toured the mid-west 
at that time. 

Otto, Alfred (who came to be known 
as Alf T.) and Charles learned the art 
of harnesses and saddle making and 
earned their keep in this manner but 
they, too, dreamed of the day they 
might escape into the amusement world. 
They practiced on a number of instru- 
ments and became proficient musicians. 

By 1876 the family were back in 
Baraboo, welcomed by the townspeople 
who did not forsee that five of these 
Ringling boys were to make the name 
of that pretty city known far and wide. 
By 1881 Al could postpone the realiza- 
tion of his dream no longer. He had 
carefully hoarded money he had earned 
and now returned to Baraboo that he 
might there organize his younger broth- 
ers and perhaps a few of their friends 
into a circus company. After conferring 
with Otto, Alf. T., Charles and John it 
was decided that they must first earn 
enough money to buy the bare essentials 
in the way of a tent, some animals 
and transportation Their 
musicianship promised to help them and 
they organized a little band that played 
in homes and halls for the dances with 
which the people of that era kept in 
neighborly contact with one another 
through the Jong winters. The money 
thus earned went into their “circus 
fund. 

Al also organized a company he billed 
a “4-BIG-4” to play hall shows. This 
quartette was comprised of Ringling, 
Oliver, Webster and Jeero. Oliver seems 
to have been the best known of this 
group, having built quite a reputation 
as a violinist in Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Iowa. Al Ringling billed his quartette 
into Elizabeth, Illinois innocent of the 
fact that his violinist had on some 
previous occasion transgressed the law 
in that town. When apprised of 
fact Al hurriedly made inquir 
learned of a violinist in the area who 
was “talented” and “Available.” There 
was no time to change the advance bill- 
ing, so no doubt a goodly portion of 
the audience that night had 
hear the “famed” Oliver. 

Olive: substitute arrived at Al’s 
dressing room too late for even a per- 
functory rehearsel, but fortified by the 
recommendations Mr. Ringling 
sent the virtuoso out to play the open- 
ing overture. The man declined piano 
accompaniment, stating frankly that he 
could not read and played en 
tirely “by ear.” Gray goatee bobbing 
s he chewed vigorously on a cud of 
tobacco, his never-pressed pants tucked 
securely into well worn boots, the Fid- 
dler launched into his opening solo. 
Soon storms of applause reached Al’s 
dressing room, and he slipped into the 
wings to listen to his newly found 
ian. At each scarcely impercep- 
tible pause between numbers the rustics 
in the hall stomped their feet and 


facilities. 


this 
and 


come to 


man’s 


mus 
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cheered wildly, and the fiddler played 
on. 

When it became apparent to Mr. 
Ringling that he had engaged Mr. Per- 
petual Motion, Al sent one of the troupe 
out to ask the fiddler what it was he 
was playing, hoping thereby to signal 
the new musician that it was time for 
the performance proper to begin. Draw- 
ing a bead on a distant cuspidor, Mr. 
P. Motion hit the bull’ with a gen- 
erous allotment of tobacco-laden saliva 
and without pausing in his fiddling 
made answerm “This hwar be’ The 
Bumble Bee and Pumpkin Blossom 
Overture.’”’ The fiddling continued un- 
til Al. could control his merriment and 
himself sufficiently to go on the stage 
with the request that the bumble bee 
be killed so the rest of the troupe might 
pick the “pumkin” blossom and proceed 
with the show 


7 


+s 2a 

John Ringling, Emperor of Dutch Co- 

medians, is shown as he appeared in the 

early 1880s with the concert company. 
Pfening Collection. 





Saving every cent they could, by the 
fall of 1882 the Ringlings found they 
had sufficient funds to warrant their 
taking on the road a troupe they 
to call RINGLING BROS. CLé 
AND COMIC CONCERT COMPANY. 

realized that despite some small 

ional experience they were 
ntially amateurs but they could 

not have been more proud of their little 


chose 


profes 


company had it been composed of fa- 
mous artists. They feared, however, 
that their amateur rank might discour- 
age audience attendance in the Baraboo 
area so cast about for a community 
where they would not be known. Limited 
funds prevented their entertaining any 
idea of venturing very far abroad and 
after some debate it was agreed they’d 
make their initial appearance in Ma 
manie, Wisconsin, about twenty-five 
miles southwest of Baraboo. With little 
intercourse between these two towns the 
brothers hoped they would be total 
strangers and, so, accepted as profes- 
sionals. 

Their status continued to 
cause them deep concern and for one 
of the few times in their lives they de 
parted from strict honesty in their ad- 
vertising. The Weekly Sickle of Mazo 
manie on November 1882 
the following press notices: 
“RINGLING BROS. MONDAY NIGHT” 

“Ringling Bros. Classic Concert Co. 
is a success, (St. Paul Pioneer Press).” 

“Dubuque Dailey Times sa ‘Every 
one pleased with Ringling Bros. ente 
tainment at Opera House last evening.” 

“RINGLING BROS. COMPANY” 

“Ringling Bros. Classic and Comic 
Concert Co., who are billed for Schmitz 
Hall next Monday evening is a first 
class troupe and have given good satis 
faction in our neighboring cities, a few 
press notices of which appear elsewhere. 
No lovers of music should fail to at 
tend. Their band and orchestra will ap- 
pear in uniforms. This company come 
highly recommended as deserving art 
ists and pleasing people.” 

On November 26, 1882 Al. Alf. T., 
and Charles Ringling, Ed Kimball, Will 
Trinkhouse, Fred Bogardus (sometimes 
known as Fred Hart) and Elmer Weath- 
erby crowded into a surrey and drove 
to Sauk City, followed by their props 
in a farm There they caught 
a train to Mazomanie. They went to 
the hotel for breakfast, eager to im- 
press all who saw them with their im- 
portance as the troupe of actors who 
that evening would entertain the popu- 
lace in Schmitz Hall, as had been prop- 
erly advertised by Markey Young, their 
advance man. 

“Well if here aint our old pals, Al 
and Charlies,’ came the hearty greeting 
as a Mazo youth slapped one of them 
on the back.” “Well so it be,” echoed 
a second lad, Turning, the Ringlings 
recognized two youths with whom they 
had played with in a band a year or 
so earlier. Gone was the naive dream 
of being accepted as professionals by 
the citizens of Mazomanie! By noon 
every one in the town would have 
learned of their true identity. Their 
high hopes now draped in consternation 
and concern, the members of the little 
troupe must have presented an appear- 
ance more comic (to others) than clas 
sic at that moment. In after years they 


amateur 


carried 


wagon. 





admitted that they debated blowing the 
date and returning to Baraboo. Had 
they done so it would have violated the 
Ringling pertinacity, the characteristic 
that was to them through worse 
calamities than this. It was probably 
Al who rallied their spirits and put 
them through a strenuous rehearsel to 
acquaint themselves with the physical 
aspects of the hall and to give the 
final polish to the several acts they had 
so laboriously put together in the days 
and nights of planning and practicing 
in Baraboo 


see 


The day dragged on but finally the 
hour for the raising of the curtain ar 
The boys must have dis 
they had watched from 
the wings to see the hall fill with spec 
tators, and 
layec bit to accommodate an 
that emed to be late arriving. Be 
that as it may, the final count showed 
only fifty-nine people in the seats for 
this opening season for the Classic and 
Comic Concert Company. The total re- 
ceipts were $13.00, of which $6.00 had 
been paid for the use of the hall. They 
had paid the livery to drive them and 
their equipment to Sauk City and for 
their rail fare to Mazomanie and for 
their meals at the hotel. There simply 
were not sufficient funds to get to their 
next stand, Spring Green, another 
twelve miles to the west 

August Schmitz, the owner of the 
hall, sensed the boy’s despair and re- 
mitted the rent. Perhaps he had learned 
they were the sons of hard working, 
honest August 
the eagerness and earnest- 
ness of this troupe of young “profes- 
sionals” appealed to him. In any event 
his generosity that night enabled the 
boys to journey to their next stand. The 
Ringlings were deeply grateful for the 
kindness and as long as Mr. Schmitz 
lived he and his family received com- 
plimentary tickets to the Ringling Bros. 
Circus when it played near Mazomanie. 
This was the first of many favors shown 
the Ringlings in those early days of 
struggle to get established in the cir- 
cus world. Not one of these many kind- 
nesses was ever taken for granted. The 
history of the Ringling Show is replete 
with records of tangible ex ssions of 
gratitude for such as 

In reviewing that first professional 
performance of the Ringlings, The 
Mazomanie Sickle wrote on December 
2, 188 ‘Ringling Bros. gave an enter- 
tainment in Schmits’ Hall, on Monday 
evening last. The Feats performed by 
the senior of the brothers in the 
dition of his Japanese juggling was 
simply marvelous, and Kimball in his 
impersonations was good and gave that 
gentleman the credit of possession a 
large amount of histrionic ability.” 

If Dame Fate frowned on the Ring- 
ling brothers in Mazomanie, she smiled 
on them in Spring Green. The owner 


rived. been 


couraged if 


mayhap the show was de- 
idience 


Ringeling, or it may 


have been 


ren- 


of the hall there forgot that he had 
rented it to the Classic and Comic Con- 
cert Company and permitted a group 
of young people to schedule a dance 
for the same night. The country lads 
and lassies came in goodly number to 
the dance and when apprised of the 
owner’s error they good naturedly 
switched their amusement and attended 
the Ringling’s show, filling the hall to 
capacity. With $90.00 in the exchequer, 
the little troupe went lightheartedly 


Two Great Shows Combined 


——WILL exurmrr at 


WATERTOWN, TUESDAY, MAY 14th, 1889, 


| visit Water- 
an Show 
i from 


Ringling Bros, &Van Amburgh's 


gerie, Roman Hippodrome and Uni- 
versal World's Exposition. 


The G 


Street Parade. 


It is Worth Going 100 Miles to See. 


Two Performances Daily, Afternoon and Evening. Doors Open at { and 7p. m. 
Ring Performances One Hour Later. 


One 50-cent ticket admits to all the Com- 
bined Shows. Children under 12 years, half 
price, 


AT WATERTOWN, TUESDAY, MAY 14th. 


In 1889 the Ringlings tacked the Van 
Amburgh name on the title. This news- 
paper ad announced the stand at Water- 
town, Wisconsin, the ninth stand of the 
season for the mud show. Circus World 
Museum Collection 


on to keep engagements at Boscobel, 
Prairie du Chien, McGregor and other 
Towa, Minnesota and Wisconsin towns 
that winter. Dependent as they were 
on trains and/or liveries to get from 
town to town in the winter months 
when the roads were never good at best, 
and wind swept and snow clogged at 
their worst, these young men needed 
every ounce of physical stamina and 
every atom of perseverance they pos- 
continue from day to day, 
from night to night. There were times 
when a good sleep seemed to them to 


sessed to 


be the summum bonum of existence but 
had to be postponed to some unforesee- 
able night in the future. They fre- 
quently had to exercise all their powers 
of persuasion to prevail upon reluctant 
farmers to put horses over terrible 
roads that the Classic and Comic Con- 
cert Company might not disappoint the 
audience they hoped would be a-waiting 
them in the next village. They found 
hotel accommodations in some of these 
small towns left much to be desired. 

The rewards for truly aliant 
deavors throughout the first season 
were realized in the guize of priceless 
experiences, but there is no 
building a bank account. Al had done 
much to perfect his juggling. The 
youngest, John, had joined the Concert 
Company in lowa and took on the role 
of comedian, learning 
about this art ere spring found the 
troupe back in Baraboo. They made 
mental note as to the type of community 
their various acts and stunts appealed 
most to their audiences. Surely they 
must have learned a few ways in which 
they refine their methods of 
packing props and transporting them. 

Before they were ready to take to 
the again in the fall of 1883 Al 
availed himself of an opportunity to 
travel with a more professional troupe, 
recognizing that he could thereby “learn 
tricks of the trade” and, so, en- 
hance his reputation as a performer 
and perchance end the season with some 
money with which to further the reali- 
zation of his dream of building a circus. 
This may have the summer that 
some of the boys were engaged by one 
of the unique circuses ever to 
travel through the midwest, the Morri- 
son Show of Delavan, Wisconsin. Mor- 
rison’s interest in circus ownership and 
management is intriguing. He operated 
dentistry and discovered 
that there were not enough people in 
Delavan willing to intrust their teeth 
to the amateur efforts of his students. 
Having established his school in the 
circus capitol of his country it occurred 
to him that such an institution might 
be made to serve as a “charity dental 
clinic.” As his circus toured the coun- 
tryside, Morrison advertised that any- 
one buying a ticket to any of the per 
formances was entitled to have his or 
her teeth extracted by one of the dental 
students without Could it 
that a circus performance 
served as a substitute for an 
anesthetic? Be that as it may, it is 
known that some of the Ringling broth- 
ers performed in the Morrison circus 
(not as charity patients) and 
doubled in brass by playing in the band. 

When again they left Baraboo at the 
head of their own show it was billed 
as RINGLING BROS. GRAND CARNI- 
VAL OF FUN, the result of their noting 
the previous season that their audiences 
were more responsive to fun than to 


en- 


record of 


considerable 


would 


road 


a few 


been 


most 


a school of 


school cost. 


have been 


also 


arena 
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found 


Maybe they 
humor 


! ‘ 
classicism 


fun to dispense than 

idiom 
Their observations during the winter of 
1882-83 had also disclosed that the lum 
berjacks of the north 
with both 


o September, 188. 


translate highbrow into lowbrow 


woods were most 


ready and 


money applause¢ 
found the somewhat 
troupe playing the lumber 
Northern Wisconsin. T 


well until winter set 


augmented 
camps of 
went in in earnest 
Minnesota. There 
decided to discharge the 
‘of their 
them 
in January, 
much to instill 
and ambition into all of them 
Al’s perseverance and his ability to en 


when they reached 
they finally 
grumbling “amaturs” 
and go it alone. Al 
they reached Nebr 


his presence did 


troupe 
joined when 
and 
new 


courage 


courage his brothers when sledding got 


particularly rough was always one of 
the secrets of the success of their under 
takings. The winter of 
was a successful 


ince by 


1884 apparently 
one for the 
the spring of 
returned to Baraboo with the 
$1,000.00 


concert 
company 1884 
they 


sum of 


tidy 
and a determination 
longer the realization 
of their circus dream. They also brought 


to postpone no 


to Baraboo that spring a source of in 
spiration and prestige in the person of 
aged, white hair Yankee Robinson 

Robinson had toured with various tent 
the Civil War and 
own circus for some years 
but had not met with much success but 
rather financial when Al 
Ringling met him in “Yankee” 
was running one of the little hall shows 
that spelled amusement for many a vil 
lage and hamlet in those years when 
winters were long and rugged and en 
tertainment confined largely to the 
home made brand. With the dream of 


shows prior to 


owned his 


had 


reverses and 


1883, 


circus ownership ever uppermost in Al 


Ringling’s mind, he seized upon the 
chance to induce the veteran showman, 
Yankee the 


circus. 


Robinson to join Ringling 


After ordering a “big show” tent and 
a smaller one for their side show, they 
realized their capital was not going to 
allow them to purchase such things as 
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“ahah 


ok house of the Ringling show 
O or 1893 at Alg 
Collection 


The ¢ 
pictured in 185 
Circus World Museum 


center and quarter poles, wardrobe or 
tems which their own hands and 
could fashion. The vigor of 
their youth and the aura of their dream 
this simple, and 
wielded ax and hammer and chisel 

and tirelessly.“Al’s bride, and 
members of the distaff 
plied scis 
costumes 
the snake 
juggler, and for the 
the tumblers. When 
against cutting 


tamarack 


other 
genuity 
made all 


seem they 


1ap other 
of the Ringling family 
and needles to 
for John, the 
charmer, Al, the 


fashion 
clown, Louise, 
contortionist and 


muscles rebelled and 


trimming another 
building another 
‘rested’ by reheasing 
and stunts or their band numbers and 
jokes. A little less than five weeks 
after they brought their hall show back 
to Baraboo, the Ringlings erected their 
big top side what 
is today Baraboo 


pole or 
the 
tricks 


section of seats, 


boys their 


show 
office in 


and 


the 


tents on 
post 


By the middle 1890s the show boasted 
a fine menagerie, including a giraffe, as 
shown in this photo from the Scholl 
Collection at the Illinois State Normal 
University. Courtesy of Dick Conover 


There on May 19, 1884 was given the 
first ance by the boys 
who were to make circus history and 
completely revolutionize the circus busi 
ness in the United States of America. 

The various enterprises in which the 
family had engaged had 
them into contact with hun 
dreds of people in and around Baraboo, 
and they had known for their 
and their upright 
attributes that still 
respect 
Many a surrey and spring wagon made 
the Sauk 
County that warm and balmy May day, 
each 


circus perforr 


Ringling 
brought 


become 
energy enthusiasm, 
ness and honesty 
admiration 


commanded and 


its way to county seat of 
bearing its cargo of eager circus 
The little parade, with Yankee 
Robinson of the flowing white hair and 
beard at its head, so warmed the hearts 
spectators that not a 
few laid down gold coins and told Treas 
urer Otto to ep the change. The big 
top seated 600 and well 
filled that Yankee 
Robinson greeted them as they entered 
the main tent and helped them to find 
telling funny stories the while, 
some a bit moth-eaten but told so fetch 
ingly as to bring a laugh. The old 
had learned many a 
f psychology in his years of trouping 
and although the twilight of his life 
gathering about him he yet was 
worth the one-half of the receipts of 
the aftershow concert which the Ring 
ling brothers had promised him 

The next issue of Ford’s Sauk County 
Democrat, May 24, 1884, 
“The Yankee and Ringling 
Bros. show opened the season in this 
city last Monday. The afternoon's busi 
heavy, for Baraboo, as it 
does not patronize shows well 
afternoon. In the evening the 
crowded so that it made it 
inconvenient for them to perform. The 
performance was very credible consid 


goers 


of many of the 


persons was 


sunny afternoon. 


seats, 


showman secret 


was 


commented: 
Robinson 


ness was 
usually 
in the 


tent was 


ering the boys had never had any prac 
tice and we have not heard a single 
person find fault. They are proud of 
their home endorsement and desire us 
to return thanks to the citizens for their 





liberal patronage, and M 
one of the head men, says 
continues as good a 
will 
show 
The strenuous five weeks between 
bringing their Carnival of Fun 
and their giving “two full and complete 
their circus on that 
opening day left everyone dogged tired, 
and the labor of packing their tents and 
and other 
something of 
they 


Al Ringling, 
if business 
it commenced he 
come back to Baraboo with a big 


home 


performances” of 


poles, props and costumes, 
equipment proved to be 
an ordeal. By midnight 
their again renting the 
horses and wagons to transport them 
to their next stand, the same Sauk City 
from which in November, 1882 they had 
caught the train to Mazomanie. Making 
the that May night were Al, 
Otto, Alf. T., Charlie and Jean Ringling, 
Will Gunkel, Mlle. Julie Carter, and 
Madame Blanche. Al was at once eques 
trian director, performer, and 
of the band. Otto contended 
with remaining in the so-called 
wagon” lling tickets, 
paying bills and, when 
mitted, sending money to the Bank of 
Baraboo to be credited to the Show’s 
Alf. T. directed the band, de- 
his post to don wardrobe for 
one or two numbers in the ring. Charlie 
played in the band, took his 
turn in the and acted as director 
of the orchestra for the aftershow con- 
cert. John alternated betwen playing 
in the band and clowning, the while an- 
other of the troupe made a change of 
costume. Ahead of this Show were Ed 
Boyd, press agent and programs, and 
Samuel McKenzie, bill poster. Their 
first side show boasted an educated hog, 
headless rooster, 
electric 
a fire king. 
The year 1884 proved not to be an 
auspicious one for circuses nor for bu 
ness in general. The country witnessed 
a number of bank lures, including 
one in which Gen. Grant had an interest. 
Violent electrical storms and tornadoes 
ravaged many areas and wreaked havoc 


were on 


way, most of 


journey 


member 
himself 
“office 
scanning and 
business per- 


account 
serting 


big show 
rena, 


a Circassion lady, and 


, a magician, and, of course, 
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This fancy season pass 
by Otto Ringling for the 
Pfening Collection 


was signed 
1897 season 


on several circuses, including Barnum 
& Bailey, and other disasters plagued 
sections of our nation. The YANKEE 
ROBINSON AND RINGLING BROS. 
GREAT DOUBLE SHOW, Circus and 
Caravan escaped most of these but on 
August 25 their mentor, Yankee Rob- 
inson, died unexpectedly at the age of 
sixty-six and was buried at Jefferson, 
Iowa. His presence had added color to 
the performance and prestige to the 
and counsel had 
been both helpful and a source o 
surance and inspiration to the 
from Baraboo, Their 
their initial season with a 
profit so modest they compelled 
to again route their Carnival of Fun 
through the hall show towns of 
the mid-west 

On May 18, 1885, RINGLING BROS 
GREAT DOUBLE SHOWS, CIRCUS, 
CARAVAN, TRAINED ANIMAL EX 


circus, and his advice 
reas 
embryo 
showmen 


finished 


circus 
were 


small 


Ringling Bros. World's Greatest Shows 
on the lot in the late 1890s, from an 
original colored glass slide. Woodcock- 
Pfening Collection. 


POSITION opened in their home town, 
the new title that they now 
felt that the name of Ringling no longer 
needed to be reinforced by that of 
Yankee 
Each circus season netted them mod- 
est profits and each they en 
larged their show to the extent war- 
ranted by their bank account. Each 
winter found them again on the hall 
circuit until the spring of 1888 they 
decided the time had come to expand 
all their energies and talents in build- 
ing, enlarging, and improving an man- 
aging their circus. 
The seasn of 1888 
darkest of their entire career. 
after they took to the road they ran 
into the stiffest competition they had 
yet encountered shows put on by the 
storm gods. For six consecutive weeks 
and hail beset their 
often quagmires and roads 
almost impassable. Every day 
they had to enlist the help of farmers 
as their own baggage s nd wagons, 
though now mater augmented, 
proved incapable of coping with roads 
and lots. At the start of this season 
they had doubled their admission price, 
confident that the performance war- 
ranted charging fifty Late ar- 
rivals and flooded lots so reduced the 
attendance that in near desperation they 
returned to the twenty-five cent ad- 
mission fee, but this failed to tempt 
people to brave the elements and court 
ruined clothing. With their treasury 
nearly depleted, the Ringlings appealed 
to the Bank of Baraboo for a loan of 
$1,000.00, tendering any security re- 
quested. It is attributed to the reputa- 
tion they had built thus early in their 
career that Mr. Van Orden, the pre 
dent of the bank who was known for 
his business acumen, did not hesitate 
to make the loan, and it is no less a 
tribute to be able to record that the 
Ringlings returned the $1,000.00 un- 
touched, as fair weather finally greeted 
them and business greatly improved. 
Again it was the eldest of the broth- 


indicating 


Robinson 


season 


the 
Shortly 


was one of 


wind, rain 
Lots 


became 


route. 
were 


cents. 
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ers who, driven by his dream of a 
great circus, found powers of persuasion 
equal to encouraging the younger ones 
to drive on to the next nd, and next 
and yet another, reminding them always 
that mid-West America was not a land 
of unrelenting rains and that tomorrow 
or the next day the sun was sure to 
shine. 

In later years many were the com- 
plimentary tickets mailed to farmers, 
livery men, and others who in those 
sodden weeks of the spring and early 
summer of 1888 lent a hand to the 
struggling circus men from Baraboo. 
Without such help all of Al’s powers 
of persuasion would have been to no 
avail, and true to tradition they were 
building the Ringlings never forgot 
those who helped them. 

The winter of 1888-89 was the first 
the brothers had had an opportunity to 
give their undivided attention to 
strengthening the various departments 
of their circus that they might take ont 
a bigger and better show the following 
summer. This policy proved to be a 
wise one, for the summer of 1889 found 
them grossing a little better than 
$1,000.00 on each of two days as 
much as they had been able to save 
during the entire second winter of their 
hall show. Those two days loomed larger 
for the Ringlings than did the days 
when some years later their circus was 
to gross more than $50,000 in a single 
day many times during the course of 


INGLING BROS. 
WORLD'S GREATEST SHOWS. | 


LOCKHART’S 











conjoined with the circus, the gamblers 
and short-change boys resorted to de- 
spicable publicity designed to drive 
from the road an amusement organiz 
tion they may have half foreseen w: 
to eventually make their lot less profit- 
able. Handbills appeared in advance of 
the Ringling Show designed to discour- 
age attendance at its performances. One 
such read: 

“When Thieves Fall Out Honest Men 
get their Dues.” 

Warning! 

Neighbors unchain your dogs 

Get out your shotguns. 

Keep your children at home. 

The Maurauders are Coming. 

Beware of Them. 

They Go by the name of Ringling 
Brothers. 

You will know them by their Greasy 
Appearance 

look like a Gypsy Camp. 
Q s, I and Scoun 


They have no show worthy of the 
name 

They sneak from town to town unde? 
cover of Darkness. 

They plunder and steal even the wash 
ing hanging in backyards. 

We who give you this warning are 
also thieves, but we have fallen out with 
the greasy pack and now tell the truth.” 

Because this characterization of the 
Ringling brothers and of their Circus 
was so patently at variance with what 


a season. The $80,073.75 they ad the patrons had seen and known these 


~ wll ape ‘ showmen and their organization, these 
mer enabled them to give substance : M5 handbills were quite ineffectual. In 
several towns along the route, however, 
That winter the brothers purchased . : = {he (posting of these #6 riled the cani- 
a dents that the billposters were man 


cars — one workingmen’s one ee andled rather severely, and the hand 
elephant car, one performer's sleeper, 


I re = EXHIBITED bills themselves were defaced or torn 
1e advertising car, five stock and eight om IN CHICAGO down. After a time the gamblers 
flat cars. Their m tent was to s FS NDER rus LARGEST T growled that the Ringling Circus was 
ure 100 x 145 feet. They acquired more ae “Sunday School” and decided the wisest 
baggage and parade wagons, baggage The Lockhart elephants from England course was to ignore it. Occasionally 
and ring stock, menagerie animals, and and the White Elephant “Keddah,” were some card shark or ticket seller with 


had more elaborate costumes made eatured in this herald used in 1897 ong fingers would approach one of the 


Long hours were spent poring o Pfening | ollection brothers with an offer the gambler 


ht would prove tempting but al- 


ibout te 1 rails they mu find lescend ipon the brothers with of ays | the lot the wiser for their 
territory a I é t ers t r tt “privile i f ng 


They cast their eyes to tl 


grossed at the end of that happy sum 





to another dream 


venteen regulation length railway 








maps 


1 on occasion with pains more 
1 games, shell game ‘ le in type 

cities in Maryland, Ohio, nig ther device designed to cheat The five brothers continued to live 
Virginia and West Virginia on t the u y circus goer. Others offered : 


ugally that the maximum portion 
route for the first time 


ly 1e Show’s profits might go to build 
As the R ing B i Ss grew ) l he Show’s tic Without jng it ever larger, ever more attractive 
larger it found t th m g except Baraboo circus men both ir ] appearance and in the 


alibre of the performance it presented 


ums for the privilege of 


were n i y worries. For many 1 v hese offers, often times 
years the American scene had been hai resort to physical force to Early records disclose one or another 
cursed by men who used circuses chiefly d » such “followers.” It was not of the boys receiving fifty cents or a 
is vehicles for operating various gan lwe ; to persuade sheriff’s forces dollar ) 


now and then, probably to 
of chance and who were d to er ) ice > to take custody of spent on such luxuries as cigars or 


these gamblers who set up their devises chewing gum. They lived in the winter 
taking a cut of the extra money thus on property immediately adjacent to the months in rented flats above stores and 
taken in. Once the Ringling Show ws circus lot shops in Baraboo, and for the first quar- 
commanding large enough crowds at Once this undesirable element was ter of a century plowed back into the 
their side shows and main performance, convinced that the Ringlings were not circus business the major portion of the 
these gentlemen who preferred to make to be tempted by any sum of money to profits derived from it. Characteristic- 
$1.00 “under the table” to $3.00 above permit their nefarious practices to be ally, before any of them built homes for 


short-change artists as ticket 
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themselves they built a comfortable 
home for their parents, as Papa Ring- 
ling’s wanderings were at an end. 

Their first year on rails proved to be 
very profitable, and that winter they 
had ample funds with which to realiz 
some of their long deferred plans. 
Enough equipment was added to require 
five more railway cars to transport the 
Show. Once again the Ringling chose 
to let their public know of thes 
tions and improvements by ren 
their circus RINGLING BROS 
WORLD’S GREATEST RAILROAD 
SHOWS, REAL ROMAN HIPPO- 
DROME, 3 RING CIRCUS AND ELE- 
VATED STAGES, MILLIONAIRE 
MENAGERIE, MUSEUM AND 
AQUARIUM AND SPECTACULAR 
TOURNAMENT PRODUCTION OF 
CAESAR’S TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 
INTO ROME. If the actuality did not 
quite fulfill the promise one must r 
member that since the days of Barnum 
Tody Hamilton circuses have been ex 
pected to indulge in superlatives in their 
advertising. If the circus was the first 
business enterprise to find such adver- 
tising profitable they have not lacked 
for apt students, as witness todays ads 
for everything from soap to soap op 
eras, from motels to automobiles! 

The Baraboo show continued to grow 
and by 1895 it 
forty-four railway cars to transport it 
along its extended route. That year 
found them opening their season for the 
first time not in their 
in the huge Tattersall building in the 
metropolis of the mid-West, Chicago 
The Barnum & Bailey Circus had long 
opened in Madison Square Garden in 
New York City, and James A 
may well that 
opening ar pondered the 
of a star in the western circus sky 
their plan 
Louis and to 
invade 


less than 


required no 


home town but 


3ailey 

Tattersall 
ascendancy 
With 


Chicago to St 


have read of 


from 
ater in the 
eastern 


eason actually 


territory which until 


then had been considered sacroscant to 
the Barnum 

ized they needed 
traction. It 


they engag 


v, the Ringlings real 


some eptional at 
this need that 


Liberati Concert band 


was to meet 


ed the 
» center 

performan 
proved to be 


t brought the favorable 
publicity which was ¢ 


were 


entia they 
3arnum & 
Bos- 
It read: “Pass 
enters the 
10,000 per 
triking novelty 
eat feature of the 
Here is as fine 
would wish to 
hear, composed of 60 soloists, conducted 
by Liberati, whose fame as 
soloist is well known 


fully invade 
territory. A review in the 
ton Herald was typical 


from the 


Bailey 
ing menagerie 
audience tent, 

Here, indeed a 
in a circus and 
Ringling Bros. 


one 
big seating 
sons 
ag 
Show 
a military band as one 
a coronet 
This band gives 
a concert every afternoon and evening 
before the performance, and it is a great 


No such music has 
heard with a circus before. 
Sig. Liberati plays a solo during each 
concert, and yesterday the audience 
were especially hearty in their ap- 
plause.” (Boston Herald, June 1895) 

No doubt such reviews and editorials 
exercised a vital influence in persuading 
Bailey to buy a half interest in the 
Buffalo Bill Wild West Show and ex- 
erted a similar influence on the Sells 
Bros. when they were invited to sell a 
one-half inter in their show to Mr. 
Barnum’s succe With a substantial 
interest in these two important circuses, 
Mr. Bailey hoped to be in a position to 
more adequately meet the competition 
afforded by the Wisconsin brothers. 

William Cameron Coup and James A. 
Bailey had been reluctant to mingle 
freely with the public, prefering to build 
and direct their circuses from behind 
the big top. Not so the Ringling Broth- 
ers. They welcomed every opportunity 
to meet their patrons on the lot, and if 
governors and mayors among 
much the better. Merchants 
and traveling men always found in a 
Ringling a man eager to glean informa- 
tion regarding crops and business con 
ditions and glad to swap a yarn or two 
Many a “drummer” 
carried in his pocket a season’s pass to 
the Ringling Bros. Circus and was 
happy to speak a word of praise for 
this amusement institution whenever 
opportunity presented. They differed 
from Barnum in this matter of pub 
licity. Phineas T. sought the limelight 
for himself, with his amusement enter 
prise coming in a poor second. The 
Ringlings sought to turn the eyes of 
America on the circus of which they 
were so proud and for which they had 
such splendid plans and hopes. 

In the conduct 
showmen from 
acting. It 


treat to hear them. 


ever been 


sor. 


were 


these so 


store keeper and 


of their circus the 
Baraboo were very 

not enough to make 
sure there were no con men or gamblers 


ex- 
was 


on the front door. They must be equally 
certain that no pickpockets found an 
opportun to play their nefaricus 
trade. At first they relied on their own 
staff to safeguard the patrons, but as 
the show grew and the owners respon- 
sibilities became ever heavier it was 
found desirable to hire one of the great 
detective agencies, The Ringlings issued 
a set of printed rules to govern every 
employee from the lowliest to the most 
glamorous. Any infraction of these 
rules brought a swift punishment — a 
fine or dismissal. 

One of the first lessons learned by 
the embryo showmen was the need for 
organizing their circus into depart- 
ments. Surely there must have been 
many times over the years when the 
brothers were grateful they were five. 
Too, they must have found times when 
they glad to have brothe Gus 
and Henry to give them yet more eyes 
hands and brains with which to cope 
with the multiplicity of problems and 
details incident to operating an ever 
expanding circus. The first years on 
the road the eldest, Al, was the king 
pin—conceiving the format of the show, 
supervising its loading and unloading, 
arranging and supervising the perform- 
and counseling constantly with 
and every member of the staff. 
Soon, however, he chose to confine his 
efforts more and more exclusively to 
producing and directing the perform- 
ance and serving as equestrian director. 
Charles took over the work of outdoor 
advertising. Otto became the treasurer 
and proved himself a financial wizard. 
Alf. T. 


press books, 


ance, 


each 


found his forte in composing the 


meeting newspaper editors 
and critics, and in general directing the 
public relations of the circus. The 
the quintet, John, was 
twenty-four the year the circus was put 
on rails. He became its official router 
railway contractor. It would have 
been difficult to have assigned to John 


youngest of 


and 





a department better suited to his own 
particular talents. His knowledge of 
railway rates, mileage, time tables, and 
of business conditions throughout the 
nation became fabled. He has never had 
a peer in this field. The details of win- 
terquarters planning and building for 
the next season held no lure for John, 
but he never wearied of traveling 
abroad to discover and sign to contracts 
the best the entire world had to offer 
in the way of circus performers. Much 
of the Ringling’s success in that part 
of a circus which attracts the ducat 
holders v due to the uncanny ability 
of this talent scout to satisfy the pub- 
lic’s taste. 

During the 1897 season Mr. Bailey 
completed plans for taking the big 
Barnum show to Europe for what be- 
came a five year tour. He arranged for 
the Buffalo Bill Wild West Show to 
open in Madison Square Garden in the 
spring of 1898 and for the Forepaugh- 
Sells Bros. Circus to open there each 
season from 1899 through 1902, He 
looked to these two leading shows to 
hold “his” territory against the rapidly 
expanding circus from Wisconsin. Just 
how much the absence from this country 
of the Giant of American circus men, 
James A. Bailey, during those five years 
contributed to the growth of his chief 
rival is purely speculative. It is his- 
toric truth, however, that upon his re- 
turn to this country he found the west- 
ern circus a young goliath flexing 
muscles in gleeful exurberance. In 1893 
the Ringlings had adopted the title 
“World’s Greatest Shows.” By 1903 
they had gone far towards making that 
title a realit 

Sach year 
way 


after they became a rail- 
now in 1890 the Baraboo brothers 
had added greatly to their equipment in 
every department and most especially 


so for their “grand and glorious” street 
parades. By the time the Barnum show 
returned from its triumphal tour of Eu- 
rope the parades given by the Ringling 
Circus were replete with masterpieces 
of the wood carvers and with costumes 
as resplendent as those that graced the 
royal courts of the Continent. They had 
combed the country for magnificent 
baggage and these were be- 
decked with superb harnesses and bril- 
liant plume: High stepping saddle 
horses bedizened with colorful robes and 
studded bridles were ridden by beauti- 
fully costumed ladies and by men in 
eye-catching uniforms. Animals from 
an ever increasing menagerie walked 
sedately or rode in elaborate cage wag- 
ons giving millions of Americans their 
first glimpse of elephants and camels, 
leopards and lions, tigers and pumas. 
Their “Hideous Hyena,’’ that “Mam- 
moth auding, Man-eating Mon- 
S that was their pride in 1885 
since and no longer 


horses, 


was long dead 
mourned. 


Nor did these rising young showmen 
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A side show opening with a snake 
charmer on the bally, is shown early in 
the 1900s. Pfening Collection 


ignore the performance itself in these 
years, although it remained subordinate 
in monetary outlay to the street parade. 
Programs of those years disclose a 
variety of acts and spectacles and good 
artists. These ranged from those that 
thrilled the audience by their death- 
defying nature to those that pleased 
the eye with sheer beauty, the whole 
interlaced with the antics of a now very 
creditable clown contingent. 

The Ringlings must have found satis- 
faction in having thus improved in 
every aspect of their circus, for when 
the Barnum & Bailey Show returned 
from Europe it became apparent to all 
that Mr. Bailey had not permitted the 
title “The Greatest Show on Earth” to 
lose luster. He, too, went out in 1903 
with parade equipment best described 
by the word “splendor.” His chief ac 
quisition was the Eastern-and-Western 
Hemisphere Band Wagon, the most 
elaborate and costly parade wagon ever 


The Swan Bandwagon with the big 
show band is shown in the early 1900s. 
Ringling Circus Museum Collection. 


built. The Ringlings that same year 
employed the Bode Wagon Company of 
Cincinnati to build several magnificent 
tableau wagons their later 
parades. 


to grace 


Mr. Bailey, perhaps a little intoxi- 
cated with his triumphs abroad and cer- 
tanly overly eager to outdo the circus 
that had ridden in “from the West,” 
made the mistake of going on the road 
in 1903 with a show so heavy in seats 
and equipment as to be beyond the 
power of his crews of workmen to han- 
dle expeditiously enough to move on 
schedule. This spelled late arrivals, dis- 
satisfied performers and workmen, 
fewer matinee patrons and those oft 
times disgruntled because of the long 
wait with the consequent disruption of 
their own plans 

In other respects the seasons of 1903 
and 1904 were a delight to every 
ployee of the two giant circuses and 
to the hundreds of thousands of people 
who witnessed the products of their 
rivalry. It was the owners 
that experienced the 
of this rivalry. 


em- 


and man- 


agers headaches 
As the second of these 
seasons wore on it became increasingly 
apparent to those concerned that such 
competition entailed enormous expendi- 








tures of not alone money but of cre 
ative and managerial talents 

On August 3, 1904, the Greatest Show 
on Earth Madison, 
The day was a typical mid-summer one, 
hot and sultry, with the dispensers of 
lemonade doing a thriving business. As 


Mr. Bailey 
department 


played Wisconsin 


went from department to 
about the lot he was very 
much aware that Baraboo lay only forty 
miles to the North. Perhaps he 
not wholly surprised when a 
vendor informed him that 
Ringlings the 
Bailey arranged for a 
Otto and Alf. T This 
tually resulted in the men from Baraboo 
half interest in the 
Circus, with the right to 
manage It agreed to so 
route the controlled 
by these six avoid 
lapping of which had proved 
30 costly to all 


was 
lemonade 
several of the 
tands. Mr 
with 
even 


were in 
conference 


Ringling. 


buying a one 
igh-Se’ s 


Fore 
was also 
three circuses now 
titans as to 
territory 


over 


This formal agreement 
was signed for the seasons 1905, 1906 
and 1907, and although Mr. Bailey died 
in April of 1906 the division of territory 
was continued according to its terms 

When the Ringlings entered into thi 
agreement they had just put two dec 
ades of behind them. In its 
inception, their dream of owning a great 
American circus lacked the support of 
even the proverbial shoestring. Twenty 
years of 


circusing 


dreaming and striving, plan 


tt 
A Ringling stock car is shown in the 
repair shop following a wreck at Tacoma, 
Washington in 1902, Conover Collection 
ning 


and sacrificing; twenty 


fighting fires and wrecks 


years of 
gamblers and 
unscrupulous competitors; twenty year's 
of struggling with wind and 
flooded 
hind 


awaited the 


storm, 


lots and sodden roads were be 
Shoulder to shoulder they 
future, unable to foretell 
its shape but confident of their ability 


to master it 


them 


In varying degrees the Ringling clan 
an excitable lot. Often their voices 
rose to high pitches in thunderous dis 
iwreement 


were 
as to policies. Passersby 
frequently heard these voices emanating 
in loud from the 
little banks of the 
Baraboo River that served as their 
office 


and animated debate 


frame house on the 
win 
terquarte ss As employees went 
about their duties they might recognize 
the voice of one or another of the 


brothers as he sought earnestly but 
persuade or the 
action 
but those employees learned that once 
four of the 


point all five 


excitably to dissuade 


others as to certain course of 


three or Ringlings agreed 
ona enforced it to the 

The front door and menagerie top used 
in 1902 are shown here. Conover Collec- 
tion 


letter, Never did they present a divided 
front to their organization. 

With the death of James A. Bailey, 
George O. Starr became the chairman 
of the board and managing director of 
the Barnum & Bailey Circus, with Fred 
B. and Charles R. Hutchinson as _ his 
assistants. These soon learned, as § 
num had earlier, that without the guid 
ing hand of the master the was 
adrift and that at a time when the 
competition far exceeded that of P. T.' 
day At the annual 
ing that fall it wa 
a surplus of 


show 


stockholder 

decided that 
$650,000 it was im 
any dividends if the 
show were kept on the road. W 
W. Cole was appointed general manager 
for the ensuing With the equip 
ment sadly in need of repairs for which 


meet 
witl 
only 
to declare 
to be 


season 


adequate funds were not available, and 
with other complications that 
the hand of a Coup, a Barnum, a Bailey 
or a Ringling to solve, the stockholders 
decided it was 


needed 


wise to seek a buyer 
widow : 


offer 


Representatives of Bailey’s 
proached the 
to sell. 

This was the memorable 
depression of 1907 
eastern financial center 
country 


Ringlings with an 
year of the 
Money was tight in 
s, and the entire 
The brothers 
financial czar, “King” 

From Bridgeport he 
letter 
part,” 
York all the 
Today 


was 
their 
advice 


uneasy 
looked to 
Otto, for 
wrote them 
on October 2 


long, involved 


which read in 

I had to be in New 
time until yesterday afternoon 
the banks close at noon in New York 
the run is on as it been since 
Tuesday morning The panic in New 
York is the st they claim in its hi 
tory but it does not seem to 
further If 
Monday on any 
raise hell and possibly 
New York Another 
without really making runs on banks 
the country there will be a 
quiet withdrawal of funds continually, 
so much cash will be 
circulation that the 
tutions can get 


and has 
wor 
extend 
out much runs start on 
fresh institution it will 
extend out of 
bad feature is if 


all over 


from 
big industrial insti 
no money 


withdrawn 


and will have 

Then in a opti 
added, “This is hardly 
possible crops are big, high 
and conditions generally excellent. At 
the worst it will only be temporary and 
after this is over if successfully with 
stood banks finances will be 
" (Letter of Otto 
Ringling to his brothers, dated October 
26, 1907; in Braathen collection) 

The brothers decided to buy and de 
spite the stringency 
to negotiate a loan of 
enabled them to purchase Mrs 
holding. A little later 
shares held by British 


to shut down.’ 


more 
mistic tone he 


prices 


and 


tronger than ever 


money managed 
360,000 which 
3ailey’s 
bought the 
which 


they 
interests 


the latter purchased from Bailey during 


the truimphal tour of 
left the Ringling 
Greatest Show on 


This 
owning both the 
rth and the World’s 


Europe. 
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Greatest Show, in very truth the Mon- 
archs of Circusdom, A careful perusal 
letters and teleg 
gether with other sources of informa- 
tion indicates the Ringlings acquired 
the Barnum & Bailey Circus for ap 
proximately $500,000. 

Among their first decisions were that 
Al and Charles should manage the 
Ringling Bros. Cireus and that Otto, 
Alf. T. and John should supervise the 
3arnum & Bailey Show. Likewise it 
was early decided that their Forepaugh 
Sells Circus should be left in winter- 
quarters during the 1908 season, partly 
to simplify getting the Barnum Show 
fitted into their format of operations 
and partly that they might use its 
equipment to refurbish the two larger 
circuses. 

The Ringling family were saddened 
that winter by the death on December 
18, 1907 of August at the age of fifty 
three. Gus had never shared in the own 
ership of the circuses but he had been 
a valuable assistant in their operation. 

Two had passed since Mr. 
Bailey’s genius had guided the Barnum 
Show, and the new owners found that 
its properties particularly parade equip- 
ment, wagons and trains were 
in a sad state of repair. Some of the 
brothers favored giving no parade with 
the stern circus but after their cus- 
tomary excited debate decided to repair 
and replace wagons and other para- 
phernalia and keep the magnificent 
street parade as an adjunct of each 
show. 

John became the router, railway con- 
tractor and international talent scout 
for all the Ringling owned shows. Thus 
the actual day-to-day decisions on the 
Barnum Show were made by Otto and 
Alf. T. and those on the Ringling Cir- 
cus by Al and Charles. Naturally two 
men found it difficult than did 
four to watch every department of these 
enormous enterprises, and the four 
found it more difficult to manage two 
circuses than they had to operate the 
one. To counterbalance this, however, 
was the ease with which they could 


of various ‘ams to- 


seasons 


seats, 


more 
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The wagon storage yard in Baraboo is 
shown with the United States bandwagon 
in the center foreground around 1914. 
Circus World Museum Collection 


allot territory, map routes, divide arenic 
talent and negotiate contracts. The 1908 

on passed pleasantly for their two 
circuses — perhaps a little too well, for 
the five brothers came to accept the 
view that the people of America were 
impartial in their apprai of and loy- 
alty to these two shows. Their spring 
openings in 1909 was to rudely disabuse 
their mind as to this 


The 
World’s 
Square 


Ringlings decided to 
Greatest Show in Madison 
for the opening that 
year and to use the Coliseum in Chicago 
for the opening of the Greatest Show 
on Earth. To their consternation and, 
perhaps, humiliation they discovered 
that New York circus goers were quite 
indifferent to the the 
West,” and that Chicagoans were be- 
wildered to find not their admired Ring- 
ling Bros. Circus but the show of the 
long dead Barnum in their midst. Both 
openings were financial flops, and there 
was much hurried readjusting of routes 
for the balance of the season which 
largely recouped the early losses. A full 
decade was to before the circus 
born Baraboo, Wisconsin 


put their 


Garden 


how “from out 


pass 


and bred in 


onny wabee ® =OCTOBER 16 


RINGLIN 
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ventured to New York 


again 
City 


open in 


For twenty-seven years the five Ring 
ling boys had remained united in their 
the contribution of 
each the success of the 
group. On March 31, 1911 in New York 
City their financial genius, Otto, died, 
and the circle was broken. He had never 
married left no will. His estate 
was admitted to probate in the County 
Court for Sauk County at Baraboo. The 
Ringling Circus was appraised at $129, 
285.00, the Barnum & Bailey Show at 
$144,285.00 and the Forepaugh-Sells at 

00. This did not include the 
winterquarters real estate of the shows 
Charles Ringling, as administrator of 
Otto’s estate, sold an undivided 
fifth share in three 
Henry for $ 

The death of Otto was keenly felt by 
his brothers. His advice and counsel had 
always been eagerly sought and 


common endeavor, 


essential to 


and 


one- 


these circuses to 


care- 
fully weighed in every decision of major 
importance. They had relied almost 
solely on him for guidance in financial 
matters. His passing brought about 
any changes within the organization, 
mbolical of these was the discontinu 
ance of the famous mustache pictures 
of the brothers on their posters, bill- 
letter heads, checks, in short 

their ad tising media. The 
was no change in their policy of strict 
honesty and tactful diplomacy in all 
their dealing with the public nor in 
their expressing in tangible ways their 
appreciation of favors extended to them 
One debt of gratitude owed by the 
Ringlings was repaid many years later 
and in a most unusual v When in 
1887 the Ringlings arrived in Swan, 
Iowa to give a performance on July 
Fourth they were “flat broke.” The 
people of this prairie town and many 
from the surrounding area flooded to 
see the circus from Wisconsin. The 
Baraboo showmen were so deeply grate- 
ful that they promised the residents of 
the village that when next the Ringling 
Circus played Swan the townsfolk were 
to be the guest of the owners. So 


boards, 


on all 





rapidly did the circus grow, however, 
that it never again played so small a 
community. The promise was not for. 
gotten. When Cecil B. de Mille learned 
of it he invited the citizens of Swan to 
be his guests at his 
movie, “The Gr 
in 1952. 

On another 


Oscar winning 


atest Show on Earth,” 
occasion a Kansas farmer 
discovered he had inadvertently over 
the Ringlings for the hay he 
had sold to them. He returned the excess 
them with a letter of ex 
planation. There is noted on the margin 
of that letter a memorandum that this 
honest farmer was to receive compli 
mentary tickets whenever the 
played his community 

In 1914 the 


charged 


payment to 


circus 


Ringlings received a com 
munication written on a letter head 
from the Home for the ed and Di 

abled railroad employees of America 
“T have three partners, loco 
motive e , all inmates of the 


which read 


pulled show or 
the Salt 
one of the engineers 
the gi 
Kansas 
our fi 


home have 
the Union Pacific on 
Lake City. I 
pulling the show when one of 
raffes died at City, 
Would not 


nances 


your 
line to 


was 


Junction 
ask for passes only 
low.’ ’ The 


the 


are very 


visit 


men 
circus in 


wert 
sent Chi 
cago. 

There are 


passes to 


than one 
in which the Ringlings 
an employee money with which to buy 
a home or a f and 
the interest ereon, reduced the 
ciple, or actually cancelled 
sum when misfortune befel 


records of more 


instance loaned 


arm later forgave 
prin 
=ntire 


the bor 


the 


rower 

The 
never fs é any 
of complaint 
their 


reveal th 
regarding any policy 
show or any at 
They insisted on 
pletely informed as to the 
and it is interest to 
almost invariably these 
complainant to have been in error. 
quently the final 
grieved patron wa 
followin 


an employee 
alway eing 


facts 


note 


com 


case 
revealed 
letter from an 
one of apology 
ters will 
policy of the Ringling 
answering every complaint: 
“August 2 -1914 
Huron, S. D 
Gentlemen: On Friday the 31st ult 
your show was in our city and tickets 
for admission were sold at Woodwards 
Pharmacy. A party by name of E. P. 
sh bought 5 tickets at Woodwards 
When the ladies went to 
the show they wanted to buy reserved 
seats and were informed that the tickets 
bought at Woodwards could not be ac 
cepted and they would have to buy other 
tickets as well as reser ats to get 
in which they did and y still have 
the 5 tickets bot at Woodwards. Mr. 
Nash turned the tickets over to me and 
asked me to write you at Huron as he 
does not think the management would 


unvarying 


Ringling Bros 
cus 


for 5 ladies 


want to beat him out of the price of 
5 tickets. I have the tickets to be re- 
turned to you on settlement. Mr. Nash 
is a respe le citizen of our city and 
not li to be worked.” Respect 
fully yours, John Anderson, Chief Po 
lice, Aberdeen, S. D.” 


does 


Al Sweet and the 38 piece Ringling 
Concert Band are shown in a photo taken 
in 1909 in Boston, Mass. Pfening Col- 
lection 


In reply 
wrote 


to this letter the Ringlings 

from Huron, S. D. on August 
23rd, 1914 to the Chief of Police of 
Aberdeen as follows: 

“We have your letter of the 2nd inst., 
with 1 ice to five tickets you state 
were purchased for five ladies and that 
admission refused all these ladies 
We ther 
Nash is a reputable 
does not like 
connection will 
Nash but 


remarks that he is a 


was 
at the main entranc 
that yov say Mr 
citi of your and 

worked. In this 
nothing of Mr 
assume from your 


note 
city 


ay we know 
citizen. So far as 
which 
not like to be 
worked’ is concerned will say that this 
undertake to work 
and its reputation throughout 
not be shaken or 
remarks of ad. We 
this matter. We 
ticket seller 
with the show and cannot find any one 
who knows about the transaction. We 
will, therefore, thank you if you will 
send us the tickets as per route card 
enclosed in order that a thorough in 


reputable your 


marks, or his remarks, 


may be ‘that he 


ever it 
joes 
company does not 
anybody 
many will 
the 

investigate 


years 
changed by 
want to 


have interviewed ev 


vestigation can be made and that you 
may be advised in the premises as soon 
as same can be concluded.” 

On Aug. 5 14 the Chief of Police 
of Anderson wrote the Ringling Bros. 
as follow 

“Yours of 
hand in 
of earlier 


the 3rd 
answer to my communication 
date. I am sorry to have 
written you so hastily I mean without 
learning more of the actual facts as I 
have learned since the ladies wanted 


Huron, S. D. at: 


to buy reserved seats at the ticket 
wagon having their tickets with them 
that they bot at the Woodward Phar- 
macy and were informed that they could 
not get reserved seats then without buy- 
The ladies did not know 


could 


ing tickets also 


that Reserved seats have been 


obtained inside and that the tickets they 
had would admit them but therewith bot 
tickets and reserved seats at the wagon 
Consequently they have the tickets 
which they bot at the Pharmacy. In 
my opinion the ladies are wholly to 
blame in the matter. I am enclosing the 
tickets purchased at Woodwards Phar 
can do as you see fit 
Respectfully yours, John Anderson, 
Chief Police.” There is a notation at 
the top of this letter as follows: 5 Blue 
uptown tickets were returned.” 

York, Nebraska, on August 
1914, the Ringlings wrote the po- 
chief as follows: “We have your 
letter of Aug. 5th, and are gratified 
that there was nothing wrong 
on the part of our agents, but the mis 
take was made absolutely by the ladies 
concerned. We further regret that in- 
the ladies thinking it incum 
bent upon them to rush to a Police Of- 
ficer and make the statement that they 
had been ‘worked’ or otherwise 
frauded they did not see fit to 
to the management of the 
thus making it possible to 
them that they 

was 


macy and you 


From 
11th, 


lice 


to know 


stead of 


de- 
report 
show, and 
enlighten 
paid no more 
necessary to 
the accommodations desired at the show. 
If the lady will personally 
we will be pleased to remit such amount 
as she has paid more than she should 
have, but we would not want to do this 
through a Police Officer. We thank you 
very much for the trouble 


and see 


money then 


secure 


write us 


you have 


been put to and for your courtesy in 
the. letters written us.” 
From Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


Besse C 


Aug. 16, 14 
Nash wrote the Ringlings as 
“In compliance with your let- 
ter of August 11th to Chief of Police, 
John Anderson, am writing you to 
you to return $2.50 for the 5 tickets 
he sent you. 


follows: 
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“Would say that I went back to the 
Drug store of Mr. Woodward’s to get 
the matter corrected by your man that 
was there, but he had gone and I was 
not able to see him. 

“At the circus grounds, I had to pay 

00, the regular price for five tickets 
for our party, and hope you will send 
the $2.50 without further delay.” 

From Boone, Iowa, on August 
14 the Ringlings wrote Besse C. 
as follows: 

“We have your favor of the 16th inst. 
We are familiar with the transaction. 
We trust you will understand our mo- 
tive in refusing to send you the amount 
through the Chief of Police who had 
nothing whatever to do with the mat- 
ter; it being simply an error on your 
part throughout. 

“We suggest a parallel case: If you 
went to your groce and purchased 
a dollars worth of sugar and through 
an oversight on your part purchased 
another which you did not want, you 
would scarcely go to the Chief of Police, 
you would go back to your grocer who 
would no doubt try to straighten the 
matter out for you. 

“Your action in the matter indicated 
a suspicious attitude toward those who 
had not injured you, and whom you may 
have injured by going to a Police Of- 
ficer with a complaint. 

“We enclose you the money.” 

We have in our collection a number 
of letters from Commercial Clubs or 
other organizations inviting the Ring- 
ling Bros. Circus to play their city and 
offering a free lot, free circus and pa- 
rade licenses and water and a substan- 
tial sum of money. In all ¢ s the 
Ringlings returned the money with the 
suggestion it be used for some worth- 
while local project. 

When in June of 1915 Al. Rmgling 
lay ill in his big brownstone home in 
Baraboo his fellow citizens staged an 
elaborate celebration in his honor. He 
had always been particularly respected 
in his home town, for it was generally 
recognized that he was the brother who 
had held most tenaciously to the vision 
inspired by the advent of the Dan Rice 
river boat circus in McGregor, Iowa, in 
1870 and that he had always been in 
the forefront in formulating the policies 
that had raised circuses to a high plane 
in the amusement world. Nor was this 
respect and esteem confined to his 
townsfolk, as witness the testimony ex- 
pressed in a joint resolution passed by 
the Wisconsin Legislature then in ac- 
tion in Madison. In part this resolution 
noted that “No citizen of Wisconsin, 
or any other state has aforded, in com- 
pany with his associated brothers, 
pleasure to so many children of the 
country, and perhaps adults as well; 
and... He easily has become the fore- 
most circusman of the world and con- 
tributed more than any other to elevate 
arenic exhibitions to the high and hon- 


20th, 
Nash 
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able plane which they now occupy 
therefore be it Resolved, that the as 
sembly, and the senate concurring, On 
behalf of all the people of the common 
wealth, hereby record its admiration for 
Mr. Ringling as a man, and for the 
genius displayed in the organization and 
operation of great circus; and 
furthermore, it desires earnestly to ex 
press hope for his early restoration to 
health ” An engrossed copy was 
transmitted to Al. and must have 
seemed to him one of the richer rewards 
for those long and arduous 
striving to realize his youthful dream 
He died in his home on New Year’s Day, 
1916 and was buried in the same ceme 
tery in Baraboo to which had been com- 
mitted the remains of the two brothers 
who had preceded him in death. 

Al. Ringling’s will was admitted to 
probate in the County Court of Sauk 
County at Baraboo. He made ample 
provision for his widow, Louise, and 
legacies in substantial sums to many 
of the department heads other 
faithful employees of the c s. His 
will further provided that his one-fifth 
share in the circuses was to go to his 
brothers, Alf. T., Charles, John and 
Henry ‘In the event that his widow 
should refuse to accept the terms of 
the will his brothers were given abso- 
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lute right to purchase his interest in 
all circuses in which he held an interest 
at the appraised value. 

Even before Al.’s death much of Eu- 
was locked in the titanic struggle 
which history to record as World 
War I. The had learned a 
valuable Panic of 1907. 
With clouds approaching ever 
closer they began to protect themselves 
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against possible 
gold 
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money 
coin in various 
and trust They foresaw the 
possibility of the United States Govern 
ment taking over control of the railways 
in the event our nation became involved 
in the war debated earnestly the 
feasibility of transporting their circuses 
on trucks in the 
This idea was abandoned as impractical, 
and it added that even today 
with trucks built much more powerfully 
and much larger, and with highways 
almost unbelievably better than those 
of 1917-18 it would be impossible to 
transport other than by rail a 
of the magnitude of the Ringling 
or the Barnum & Bailey shows of those 
years. 

Availability of cash and transporta 
tion were not their sole source of con- 
cern, When in 1917 our country joined 
the Allies in the battle against Germany 
and the Central European Powers, many 
foreign artists returned to their home 
lands, and it was nigh to impossible to 
import new acts to replace them. Band 
Idom knew from day to day 
many musicians would report for 
duty with the circus or with the mili 
tary Workmen by the score 
left either for military duty or for more 
lucrative work in war industries. It 
increasingly difficult to keep 
equipment and rolling stock in good 
repair. Replacement of hundreds of 
items essential to the maintenance of 
a circus presented owners with prob 
lems that at times seemed to defy solu- 
tion 

By efforts little short of the heroic 
the four Ringling brothers managed to 
keep both their circuses rolling, afford- 
ing needed amusement and relaxation 
to a population living under the tensions 
always imposed by war. Then exactly 
one month before the Armistice signaled 
the end of World War I and three days 
after the closing of the Ringling Circus 
death claimed another of the brothers. 
Henry died on October 11, 1918, and his 
circus holdings were sold to the remain- 
ing three. 

The had been a sugged one. 
In addition to the problems imposed 
directly by the war, circus 
fronted with that which 
variably accompanied war — epidemic 

diseas Spanish influenza became 
rampant in the country by October, and 
on the eighth of that month at Way- 
cross, Georgia, the Ringlings decided 
to end their season. Movement of 


stringencies by 
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and 
event of rail rationing. 
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troops, men and material had so taxed 
railway facilities that the route had 
been quite different than in previous 
years. It was deemed impractical to 
return to Baraboo. There is a rather 
wide belief that the Director 
General of Railroads, William Gibbs 
McAdoo, declined permission for the 
Ringlings to return to Wisconsin, but 
study failed to substantiate this, though 
it may be true. In any event the Ring 
lings did stack their B winter 
quarters with hay, feed, straw and 
everything required to carry the show 
thru the season. In any event 
this circus was taken into the Barnum 
winterquarters in Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut never again to return to the city 
that had given it birth other than to 
show there one memorable day in 1933 
in a combined homecoming golden jubi 
lee celebration 

With the Barnum 
shows sharing winterquarte it 
decided to merge the two for the en 
suing season. The spring of 1919 RING- 
LING BROS. AND BARNUM & 
BAILEY, COMBINED SHOWS, 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH opened 
in Madison Square rden in New York 
City, The Ringling name had become 
better the decade that had 
passed since first the brothers had es 
sayed to open their there. 

This together with the presence of 
the name of Barnum & Bailey 
in the show’s title assured its accept 
ance in the eastern metropolis. 

With the end of the war circus owners 
looked forward to a return to normalcy. 
Foreign troupes were again signed to 
performer contracts; workmen were in 
more generous supply; influenza sub 
sided; and the railrog were freed of 
wartime restrictions. But as in 
to-be-forgotten 1888 the elements sup 
planted the war in imposing problems 
For no less than thirty-three days the 
Greatest Show on Earth was confronted 
by torrential Flooded 
pelled cancellation of seven dates and 
spelled late others. Street 
parades were something less than many 
spendored when rain descended relent- 
lessly and in the summer of 1919 were 
frequently With their old 
tenancity of purpose and with the ex 
perience of thirty-five years the Ring- 
lings completed a tour that encompassed 
most of our nation the Rocky 
Mountains. 
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As the first season for the combined 
circus drew to a close death beckoned 
the fifth of seven brothers. On October 
21, 1919 Alf. T. died, and only Charles 
and John left. Alf. T.’s interest 
in all the Ringling owned circuses went 
to his son, Richard. Thus after thirty 
five years of making circus history the 
Ringling shows were no longer owned 
exclusively by the sons of the harnes: 
maker, August Riingeling. 

The ensuing decade found the Big 
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One fluctuating in 
traveling on ninety lway ca and 
hundred. Street parades 
were discontinued and more emphasis 
was placed on the performance. John 
Ringling discovered Sarasota, Florida 
and as part of his campaign to promote 
this city made it the circus winterquar 
ters from 1927 on. John was then the 
only one of the brothers, as Charles had 
died on December 3, 1926. His widow, 
Edith Conway Ringling now owned his 
one-third interest. 

The country had weathered the un- 
certain years following the termination 
of World War I and in 1928 and 1929 
was riding the crest of such a wave 
of prosperity as had never before been 
experienced in any nation in the world. 
Few had seen the first darkening of the 
economic horizons that were to radically 
effect circuse 


size, sometimes 


again on one 


and every other business 

twelve months 
Still fewer were aware of yet 
other clouds that were to spell disaster 
for John Ringling and several American 
circuses 


enterprise er 
passed. 


Two years after the Ringlings merged 
their own show with the Barnum & 
Bailey Circus three men with varying 


Johnny Agee and Fred Bradna are 
shown standing on the track in this big 
top photo taken around 1924. Pfening 
Collection. 


circus experience formed the American 
Cireus Corporation, They were Jeremiah 
(“Jerry”) Mugivan, born in Indiana in 
1873, Edward M. (“Ed.”) Ballard, born 
in Indiana in 1873, and Albert (“Bert’’) 
Bowers, born in Kansas in 1874. During 
the next nine years these men bought 
more circus titles than any one group 
had previously owned. Some of these 
they operated for brief periods, discard 
ing those that failed to show satisfac- 
tory profits and building others into 
large shows. In 1925 and for some 
years thereafter they featured the well 
known movie star, Tom Mix, on their 
Sells-Floto Circus, netting larger profits 
than any other show that season. (Mr. 
Zack Terrell, later owner of the Cole 
Bros. Circus, was manager of the Sells- 
Floto Circus at the time. He asserted 
that when Tom Mix was with that show 
it could set up “on the prairies and do 
a land office business.”) 

Yone of these three had 
the same manner as had 
William C. Coup, Phineas T. Barnum, 
James A. Bailey or the Ringlings, and 
it is doubtful if ever sawdust coursed 
through their veins. With Mugivan, 
Ballard and Bowers circuses were 
chiefly business ventures. Whether or 
not they were astute enough to see the 
gathering clouds of the Great Depres- 
sion is a moot question. It is apparent 
that each was ready to retire and enjoy 
his fortune. Both of these factors may 
have motivated their decision to force 
John Ringling to buy out their Ameri 
ean Circus Corporation 

Apparently some tentative overtures 
to that end had been ignored by the 
Ringling magnate, Mr. Zack Terrell, 
visiting with us one evening in his pri- 
vate railway car on the Cole Bros. Cir- 
cus, gave the following version of this 
transaction. Mr. Mugivan had confided 
to Mr. Terrell that if Mr. Ringling 
would not buy the holdings of the Amer- 
ican Circus Corporation the latter would 
endeavor to acquire the Madison Sauare 
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Garden lease for the spring opening. 
They succeeded in this, startling Mr. 
Ringling into action. 

It was absolutely essential that the 
Ringling-Barnum Combine open in the 
Garden each spring not alone because 
of the large profits thus assured with 
which to start the but, 
equally important, because of the pres- 
tige garnered there. The .reviews of 
the New York critics were of inesti- 
mable value. For the Big One to have 
opened in some other spot would auto- 
matically have signified that it has 
slipped from its pinnacle in the show 
world. This could result in heavy fi- 
nancial losses during the season. 

With the loss of the Garden lease Mr. 
Ringling had to buy or sell. He bought. 
He now owned all the holdings of the 
American Circus Corporation, of which 
the Sells-Floto, Hagenbeck-Wallace, 
John Robinson, Sparks and Barnes Cir- 
cuses had been on tour that season. 

To buy out his arch competitors Mr. 
Ringling had had to borrow nearly 
$2,000,000. This was October, 1925 
Soon the news wires were carrying in- 
formation regarding the stock market 
crash, an event that was to alter the 
way of life of millions of Amercans. 

Another factor played a lessor role 
in Ringling losing the Garden lease. 
John Ringling had long been at odds 
with the majority stock holders of the 
Garden. He had been one of those in- 
strumental in the construction of the 
new building and had held stock in the 
enterprise until he grew disgusted with 
the management. The latter insisted on 
having a clause in the Ringling lease 
each spring whereby the circus would 
permit boxing each Friday night. There 
had been disagreements, too, as to the 
rental fees. In 1929 when the time ar- 
rived to negotiate a new lease, Mr 
Ringling threw down the gauntlet 
there would be no yielding to boxing on 
Friday nights or the circus would open 
in another New York building. 

On March 27, 1930, The Greatest 
Show on Earth opened in the Coliseum 


new season 
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Ringling-Barnum returned to Baraboo, 
Wisconsin for a stand during it's Golden 
Anniversary tour in 1933. This lot view 
shows the big top laid out on the Baraboo 
fairgrounds. Pfening Collection 


in the Bronx for ten days then moved 
to the Garden to show April 7 to 27. 
The newly acquired Sells-Floto Circus 
which Jerry Mugivan had planned to 
put in the Garden, opened in the Coli 
seum in Chicago on March 29 to run 
until April 15 when it moved to the 
huge sew Stadium on the West side ‘of 
the “Windy City.” 

The five circuses purchased from the 
American Corporation 
poorly and one by one were discontinued 
until in 1938 the Al. G. Barnes and 
Sells-Floto titles were combined for 
their final tour, augmented the latter 
half of that season by acts and railroad 
cars and other equipment from the 
Ringling-Barnum Circus which had 
earlier that year at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania due to labor difficulties. 

The Great Depre continued to 


Circus fared 


closed 
sion 


A feature of the show in 1930 was 
“Goliath” the giant sea elephant. The 
special wagon used to parade the mamal 
around the hippodrome track is shown in 
a Eddie Jackson Photo. 


cut in on the profits of amusement en- 
terprises. Bread must come before en- 
tertainment, and millions were de- 
pendent on welfare agencies for bread. 

Richard Ringling died in 1931, and 
his widow, Aubrey, inherited his share 
in the circus. 

Unable to meet a payment on the in- 
terest due on his 1929 loan, John Ring- 
ling was in no position to refuse when 
his creditors laid down an ultimatum 
demanding reorganization. His personal 
finances were hoplessly tangled and his 
health broken. 

Thus in 1932, nearly fifty years after 
five young brothers took their first cir- 
cus on the road from Baraboo, Wiscon- 
sin, the partnership they had formed 
w terminated, supplanted by a cor- 
poration. In t close to half century 
of fighting their way from a circus 
whose entire personnel (executives, per- 
formers, advance men, bill posters, 
workmen) numbered twenty individuals 
to the Goliath of Circusdom with a per- 
sonnel of something around 1600 people 
there had never existed so much as a 
scratch of a pen between them. No 
written agreement had ever been needed 
between brothers whose word was their 
bond. Such was the quality of their 
integrity that through the years many 
of their performers and workmen had 
seen fit not to withdraw on pay day 
the money due them but rather let all 
or a substantial part of their salaries 
accumulate until the final pay day of 
the year, confident always that their 
funds were as secure with the Ringling 
brothers as they would be with any 
bank. This was at wide variance with 
the situation that existed on virtually 
every circus not Ringling owned. 

John Ringling was unable to actively 
engage in the circus management the 
last three or four years of his life be- 
cause of failing health. On December 
2, 1936, he died of pneumonia at the 
age of seventy. The last Ringling was 
gone 

In the words of George Ade, in al- 
luding to these brothers, “They found 
the business in the hands of vagabonds 
and put it into the hands of gentlemen.” 
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One of the 
tractions in the annals of circus history 
was the one and only Clyde Beatty. This 
is the story of the events and physical 
that up the railroad 
circus that bore his name. Beatty’s life 
story has amply been covered 
Bandwagon July-August, 1965) and de. 
tails of his personal career will’ not be 
this narrative except for 
what is necessary to bring to light per 
tinent facts for this story. 

Beatty had always dreamed of owning 
his own railroad circus. He never fielded 
a show of his own until the season of 
1945. In that r, he obtained the Ray 
Rogers Wallace Bros. truck show equip- 
ment and toured the half of 
the country. He had a profitable season, 
but was beset with all sorts of problems 
including wrecks, floods, blowdowns, 
stock killed, and the crowning blow 
when the red was stolen right 
off the lot. made it back to 
Macon, Georgia quarters and the rail 
show bug was still in the back of Clyde’s 
mind. 
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Now enters the real showman of mod- 
ern times. Arthur M. Concello can be 
credited the man who gave the 
Beatty railroad circus its life. Concello 
is one of the very few performers in all 
circus history to have both a business 
sense and a working sense of showman- 
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SEASON OF 1946 


By Donald R. Carson, Walt Matthie, and Gordon Borders 


ship. After leaving the Ringling Bros.- 
Barnum & Bailey show in 1942, because 
of policy differences with the owners, 
Concello purchased the Russell Bros. 
Circus equipment and leased the title 
in June of 1943 (Bandwagon May-June, 
1969). In 1944 he made a flat salary 
and small percentage deal with Clyde 
Beatty to furnish his acts and stock 
No partnership existed. 

Art put together the Russell Bros. 
Pan-Pacific Railroad Circus for the s 
son of 1945 utilizing the train and wag- 
ons from the Beckman & Gerety Carni 
val. In early October of 1945 the Russell 
Bros. Pan-Pacific Circus had jumped 
in ahead of the Cole Bros. Circus in 
south-central Te The route was to 
take it east into Louisiana, but a quick 
route change was made after San An 
tonio that sent the show westward. The 
show came into El Paso for three days 
Oct. 8-9-10. On the 10th rain, hail, and 
high winds ripped the big top to shreds. 
Concello decided to seek quarters right 
there. The show was contracted as far 
west as E] Centro, Calif. It was to have 
closed there and wintered in San Diego 
However, it was too late in the season 
to try and locate another big top. Right 
on the spot it was decided to call the 
season quits and winter right there in 
the Livestock Exhibition buildings in 
El Paso. 

During the fall of 1945 Beatty ap 
peared with his animals at Shrine cir 
Houston and Fort Worth, 
At Houston Concello had many 
conferences with Beatty; and Clyde 
went to El Paso to inspect the Russell 
equipment 

The December 22, 1945 Billboard hit 
the stands with a large advertisement 
announcing that the Clyde Beatty truck 
circus property was up for ». Rumors 
flew fast. Friends of Beatty’s announced 
that he had not closed with Concello 
Shortly thereafter Coneello told confi 
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One flat car was added to the Russell 
train for the 1946 Beatty tour. The lone 
Mt. Vernon flat #58, formerly on Arthur 
Bros. and either H-W or Barnes before 


dants at the Wichita Shrine Circus that 
he had made a deal. Louis Goebel, who 
had a lien on the Arthur Bros. Circus 
train at Baldwin Park, Calif., reported 
Beatty had turned down a chance to buy 
that show. 

After the Shrine dates Beatty took 
his stock to the truck quarters at Ma- 
con, Georgia; and then onto his Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida Zoo, It was there 
that the details were finalized between 
Beatty and Concello on December 31st 
It was announced by Paul M. Conaway, 
Beatty’s attorney, that in 1946 Beatty 
would utilize the train and equipment 
of Concello’s Russell Bros. and that Ira 
M. Watts, former show owner and man- 
ager, had been named the show’s man- 
ager ngements were being made 
with U.S. Tent & Awning Co. of Chi 
cago, Illinois for all new canvas. 

Not made known at the time, but this 
was another deal between Beatty and 
Concello as had been made in 1944, Con- 
cello made a flat salary and percentage 
deal with Clyde to furnish his acts and 
stock. The percentage was increased 
slightly for the use of the title. Clyde 
did not have any other financial interest 
in the show. Art Concello the 
owner. 

On January 15th Floyd King arrived 
at Macon, Georgia to take possession of 
the former Beatty truck show property 
which he and partner Harold J. Rum 
baugh had just purchased in its entirety 
from Beatty. Thus the new illustrious 
King Bros. Circus formed 
Beatty was freed of truck 
property. 

Beatty needed cage wagons to trans 
port his cats on the 


was 


was and 


his show 


railroad train, so 
an order was executed with the Harvey 
Zimmerman welding shop of Eureka, 
Illinois to build a set of four new type 
These units were to have oak 
steel and gears, and the 
poles were fitted for use with tractors 


cages 


bodies, sides 


that, is shown here loaded with wagon 
#128, grandstand lumber, the ticket 
wagon and #233 containing the Beatty 
act props. Cripps Collection 





Each cage was to be 18 ft. long and 
have five compartments. Steel trim- 
mings were welded on. A representative 
of the circus was sent to supervise their 
construction. These cages were to re- 
semble trailers rather than traditional 
rail show cage wagons used in the past. 

In early February it was announced 
that Wallace Love had closed negotia- 
tions for a seventeen day run on the 
centrally located Washington Blvd. and 
Hill St. lot in Los Angeles and the con- 
tracting agents were busy setting the 
route westward from El Paso. 

A flat car was purchased by Concello 
from the Arthur Bros. Circus train. This 
was a Mount Vernon Car Co. built flat 
that had either previously seen service 
on the Hagenbeck-Wallace or Al G. 
Barnes Circus trains. Concello shipped 
it to El Paso but some difficulty was 
encountered when the Internal Revenue 
Service attached it for $82,000 taxes due 
plus penalties. Somehow the difference 
was settled and title was cleared to the 
flat. It made a striking appearance in 
the train with its hbelly design in the 
lineup with the seven former Russell 
Bros. Warren Tank Car Co. built flats. 

Concello removed one car from the 
Russell Bros. train when he sold off the 
pie car “Trocadero” to Al Wagner’s 
Cavalcade of Amusements. He also sold 
off the five Russell Bros. elephants to 
the Kelly-Miller Circus. 

Walt Matthie was to handle advance 
press, radio, and schools for the show 
and left his home at Long Beach, Calif. 
on March 8th. He arrived in El] Paso 
on the 10th and was asked by Mr. Watts 
to bring in the baggage car of bulls, 
cats, and stock that was coming in from 
the Detroit Shrine Circus date. It ar 
rived at noon the next day and he had 
it moved to the quarters team track 
There were no loading runs so they used 
baled hay. They got them all out, but 
it took time. Bert Pettus was in charge 
of the bulls and. Matthie landed a good 
story break in the El Paso papers. Mat- 
thie then went ahead of the show as 
planned. Before long the show got be- 
hind on contracting dates and he was 
contracting towns in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Veteran show painter “Yellow” Bur- 
nett set about to paint the show wagons 
and train and a fine job he did indeed. 
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The only new wagons were four 18 ft 
cages built in Eureka, Illinois. Three of 
them are shown on this flat #55. J 
Beardsley Collection. 


In early March the new cages were 
shipped from Bloomington, Illinois 
aboard system flat cars. They were 
shipped unpainted. At quarters they 
were nted a brilliant orange color as 
was the arena and animal chute wagon. 
The baggage wagons were painted red 
with large silve letters reading 
“CLYDE BEATTY”’ and “CIRCUS” 
with smaller letters in between reading 
“Trained Wild Anima The show 
wagons were a conglomeration and they 
will be listed individually in the follow- 
ing train loading order. The main back- 
bone of the fleet were thirteen former 
Beckmann & Gerety carnival wagons, 
which will be told in later parts of this 
narrative did not hold up to the riggers 
of the daily hauling demanded by circus 
wagons. Two large semi truck trailers 
from the Russell Bros. truck circus 
loaded the big top poles and canvas 
A couple of four-wheel Case tractors, a 
Mack truck, and two cab-over-engine 
trucks provided the basic overland pull 
ing power for the wagons. 


TRAIN LOADING ORDER: 

Flat Ca (Painted aluminum with 
blue lettering with orange shading). 
#51: #1 4-wheel Case Tractor 
(yellow) 

Cab - over engine Chevrolet 
truck, blacksmith, mechan- 
ics, and carpenter shop (en- 
closed box body) 
4-wheel Case Tractor 
(yellow) 

Mack Truck, water 
with pump and hose 
Chevrolet 6-wheel Semi- 
Truck and Trailer, Big Top 
poles and rigging. (Former 
Russell Bros. truck show) 
Cookhouse Wagon 

(Ex B&G) 

#314 Cab-over engine Ford, 
6-wheel Semi-Truck and 
Trailer, Big Top canvas. 
(Former Russell Bros. truck 
show). 

Seat Stringer and 
Wagon. (Ex B&G). 


#20 


tank 


Plank 


#26 Cab-over engine Chevrolet 
truck, Stakes and automatic 
stake driver. 


#55: #261 Wardrobe and 
Wagon. (Ex B&G). 
Menagerie Canvas and Pole 
Wagon, Harness in front 
end. Ex B & G) 

#232 Rigging 
Wagon, 
B&G) 
Small 2-wheel stake driver 


Prop 


#59 


Curb 


(Ex 


and Ring 
Open top 


Side Show Poles and Canvas 
Wagon, including Stands 
(Ex B&G). 

Light Plant Wagon. (Ex 
B &G had been built by Big 
Eli). 

#169 Seat Jacks and Plank 
Wagon. Open top Ex 
B&G). 

Small Light Plant Wagon. 
(Ex B&G). 

#3 Cage (4 Tigers & 1 Lion) 
(Note: Cages were painted 
orange with yellow letter- 
ing with blue shading and 
had four sets of dual wheels 
with 600 x 16 tires). 

#4 Cage (3 Lions & 2 Tigers) 

#5 Cage (5 Lions) 

#16 Red Ticket Wagon (with 
foldup light stop to illumi- 
nate the midway). (Spring- 
field built wagon coming 
from the Russell truck 
show). 

#6 Cage (5 Lions) 

#87 Seat Plank Wagon. 
B&G). 

#17 Chair Wagon with 
compartment for dogs. 
B&G). 

#67 Chair Wagon. 

(Mt. Vernon built): 

#68 Concession Stand Wagon 
(Ex B&G). 

Steel Arena & Chute Wagon 
for Beatty’s Cat Act 
(Painted orange) 
Beatty’s Prop Wagon. 
(painted all red, later num- 
bered #233). (Usually con- 
tained Beatty’s chimps while 
on the lot.). 

#128 Grandstand Platforms & 
Planks Wagons. Ex B & G) 

Stock Cars: (Painted aluminum with 


#18 


#12 


(Ex 


small 
(Ex 


(Ex B & G) 


a red stripe across the bottom with yel- 


low letterboards with red letters. Ends 
were painted a reddish-brown color.) 
#71 20 Head of Ring Stock 
Horses and 12 Shetland 
Ponies . 
# 8 Elephants, 4 Camels, and 
2 Llamas. 
Sleepers: (Painted orange with alum- 
inum roofs and lettering.) 
#60 “Randy” (76 ft.) Art Con- 
cello’s Private Car. 
#61 (80) ft.) (Steel frame with 
compsite wood body). 





#62 (76 ft.) Sleeper and dining 
ar (all-steel construction). 
(76 ft.) (Steel frame with 
composite wood body). 
(76 ft.) (Steel frame 
composite wood body). 
following equipment traveled 
overland in the states, but in Canada 
four system flats 

Red concession supply semi-trailer 

Show personnel bus 

White Side Show 

Pickup Truck 

Beatty’s House Tailer 

Three Automobiles. 

Midway Concession 

Trailer. 
In California the show 

following overland units: 

#38 Harlon Dewitt’s Fire Truck 

Side Show Sleeper. 

Searchlight Truck 

Coca Cola Truck 

(Note: This information compiled 

from the official inventory supplied 
Waldo T. Tupper by Ira M. Watts from 
Seattle, Wash. July 11, 1946 now in 
the Bob Taber Collection and notes and 
information compiled on the show in 
Long Beach, Calif. by Donald R. Car 
son.) 


#63 
#64 with 


The 
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Semi 
Diner Semi 


also used the 


(From available photos the show 
; but 
most 


did not load always the same wa 
the above is the way it 
cases. Sometimes the 
were shifted.) 

The 
phants 


was in 
smaller wagons 
season 


(all 


opened with 
Beatty-owned) 


eight ele 
and six of 


these were to be the mainstays of the 


show on rails. Three more were later 
added in othe 2as: It is planned 
to continue this story through the end 
of the Beatty rail show, so rather than 
jump back later to elephant history a 
complete list of the elephants used 
through the years will be presented now 
Clyde Beatty Circus Elephants 

Sidney: 


The ticket wagon was originally built 
for the Russell truck show by the Spring- 
field Wagon Co. It is shown here in 1946 
with one of the Case tractors. Harry Quil 
len Photo 


The winter of 1925-26 arrived at the 
William P. Hall Farm Lancaster, Mis- 
souri. Named for a relative of Hall’s. 
Played vaudeville and the fair circuits 
out of the Hall Farm with two other 
elephants named Mary and Wilma. This 
was known as the “Fire House Kids 
Act,” 

She remained at the Hall Farm until 
after the Cole Bros. Circus opened in 
1935 and when the banks began to fore- 
close these three along with six others 
(including Anna May) were sold to Cole 
Bros. 

On Cole Bros. Cireu 
of 1935 through the 1938 

After 1938 when the Cole show got 
into financial difficulties, Clyde Beatty 
withdrew from the show and went on his 
own. He took with him Sidney, Mary, 
and Anna May. 

She appeared on the various Beatty 
shows such as at Atlantic City in 1939, 
with Hamid Morton in 1940, the Johnny 
J. Jones Carnival in 1941 and 1942, Wal 
lace Bros.-Clyde Beatty in 1943, Beatty 
Russell Bros. in 1944, and the 1945 Clyde 
Beatty truck circus. 

Sidney was featured on the Beatty 
railer from 1946 thru 1956 and has since 
been with the truck show bearing his 
name and on through to date with the 
Beatty-Cole Circus. In 1962 she was on 
loan to M-G-M for the movie “Jumbo” 
Mary: 

On Yankee 


the remainder 


season. 


Robinson 1919-1920. 
Howes Great London 1921. Gollmar 
Bros. 1922. John Robinson 1923. Goll- 
mar Bros. 1924-19 Heritage Bros. 
1926. S to Wm. P. Hall and leased 
4 shell Bros. 

Career exactly the same as Sidney 
through 1949, 

She died in the spring of 1950 before 
the show left El Monte, Calif. of pneu- 
monia. (See more this under 
Marion.). 

Anna May: 

In the winter of 1925-26 five new 
punks arrived at the Hall Farm being 
imported by Louis Ruhe. Anna May 
was among them. 

She was leased out by Hall to various 


to Geo, gesser 


facts on 


the Sam B. Dill- 
(Gentry, Robbins, and 


and was on 
owned circuses 
Dill) 1931- 

In 1935 she went tc 
same trans 


shows 


Cole Bros. in the 
idney and Mary 

Her career remained the same as Sid 
ney through 1962. 

Anna May was the bull taught to ride 
Beatty's lion and tiger on her back (the 
lion died long before Beattv’s rail show 
appeared) 

In 1963 with a reshuffling of the herd 
Anna May went to the Sells & Gray Cir- 
cus and has remained with that 


ction as 


since 
show 
Hattie (originally Addie) 

Originated on the Downie Bros. Cir 
cus in the mid-1930’s. 
Charles Sparks’ wife. 

She remained on the 
until it closed in 1939. 

In 1940 she was purchased along with 
four others by Ray Rogers and was on 
the Wallace Bros. Circus until it was 
purchased by Beatty after the 1944 sea 
son 

In 1945 Beatty’s truck 
circus and her career was the same as 
Sidney and Anna May through 1962. 

In the 1963 reshu ng she went to 
the King Bros. Circus and remained on 
that show until the summer of 1969 
when she was electrocuted while raising 
a tent pole at Ellenville, New York. 
Babe: 

On Downie 
through 1939. 

Show connections the same as Hattie 
on through until 1958. In May of that 
died on the Beatty Show in 
Pennsylvania of tuberculosis 
Cora: 

Career same as Hattie through 1957 

In 1958 she v sold to the 
Barnes Circus that 
through 1966. 

In 1967 she was on Hoxie Bros. Circus 
and died March 13, 1968. 

Inez: 


Was named after 


Downie show 


she was on 


Bros. Circus from 1927 


year she 


Beers- 


and was on show 


Career same as Hattie through 1957 


Henry Kyes is shown with his ten piece 


_ band. Harry Quillen Photo. 





Art Concello's private car “Randy” is 
shown at the runs at a Canadian date. 
Tyson Photo. 


In 1958 she was said to have been 
shot in DeLand, Florida on account of 
no room to carry her on the road and no 
one to take care of her at the quarters. 
Marion: 

Career same as Hattie through 1949. 

The winter of 1949-50 was very wet 
and rain The Beatty elephant herd 
was housed in the menagerie tent the 
entire winter standing in water a good 
deal of the time. Beatty was in Florida 
on a fishing trip. The supt. of elephants 
wired Beatty telling him he could rent 
a nearby barn for $30 a month. Beatty 
would not go for the added expense — 
so —he lost two of his elephants, and 
would have lost two more if it had not 
been for Joe Metcalf nursing them back 
to health. Joe told Bob Bernard that 
Beatty never paid him for his trouble 
Marion died during the 1950 spring en- 
gagement at Washington & Hill St. in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Susie: 

Imported by Henry Trefflich. 

In 1952 sold to the Clyde Beatty Cir- 
cus and has remained in the herd to 
date with the Beatty-Cole Circus 
Pewee: 

Career the same as Susie, however in 
recent years as the bull grew in 
her name has been changed to Pete. 
Dina: 

A punk owned by the Ford Motor Car 
dealer in Phoenix, Arizona. 

In 1954 was sold to the Clyde Beatty 
Circus and since remained in the Beatty- 
Cole herd to the present day 


Besides the bulls, Beatty owned all 
the cats worked in his act, plus one Lib 
erty horse act and a pony drill. 


The new show opened at El Paso, 
Texas March 22nd with a straw matinee 
and two capacity night houses. There 
was a shower of goodwill messages and 
floral wreaths to commemorate the suc- 
wished the new 

Eight days were spent in Arizona at 
six stands before lifornia 
April 1 through 7 spent in 


cess show. 


entering C 


was San 
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Diego at Rosecrans and Frontier Sts. 
and this was the first rail show to hit 
the area since before World War II due 
to wartime restrictions on train move- 
ments into the area. The last day there 
the Billy Hammond aftershow 
added. 

After two stops the show pulled into 
Los Angeles for a 17 day run. This was 
to prove to be a lush date with a $205, 
000 gross for thirty five performanc 
It was packed houses for nearly every 
show. The show’s generator’s were not 
used. A transformer on a wagon to tap 
local power lines was used so that the 
show’s own generators could be over- 
hauled. Walt Matthie was back on the 
show and helped Bill Antes on the front 
door to handle all the V.I.P.s that 
visited the show. 

A new feature in the da following 
the awareness of fire prevention follow- 
ing the Hartford fire was Harlon De- 
Witt’s fire truck on display near the 
front door loaded with fire extinguish- 
“rs and all sorts of fire fighting ap- 
paratus, 

With the Los Angeles date a new mid- 
dle piece was added to the dressing 
room top making it a three poler. Here 
is a complete run down on the show’s 
canvas: 


was 


BIG TOP: 
ft. middle pieces. 


130 ft. round with three 50 

(Maximum seating 
capacity between 4,000 and 4,500 with 
folding chairs on both sides and blue 
planks on the ends). 

Menagerie Top: 70 ft. round with three 
30 ft. middle pieces. (Housed Beatty’s 
4 cages on one side next to big top 
with 8 elephants and other lead stock 
on opposite side). 

Big Show 
title “BIC 

Side Show 
30 ft. middle pieces. 

Side Show Marquee: 20 x 20 ft 

Cookhou 40 by 80 ft. pushpole 

Four small Dressing Room ter 

Two Donickers. 

One Midway Concession Top 

Reserve Seats were sold from an alumi 
num stand. 


Marquee: 30x 25 ft. 
SHOW” “Main 


60 ft 


(Only 
ntrance”’.) 
Top: 


round with two 


Wagon #221 carried the cook house. 
Pfening Collection 


Pad Room Top (horses on one side and 
dressing room in other half). 
Concession Supply Tent. 
Three Stands on Midway. 
One weak feature on the front end 
the Side Show bannerline. These 
were oldies that Pete Kortes had been 
using for several seasons and they had 
been on the Beatty-Russell 
1944 

A special feature on the show was a 
truck that was really a beauty s 
a flat bed with a large 
searchlight to sweep the at night 
to lure in the crowds. Up near the cab 
were four 500-candlepower lights that 
were used to illuminate the lot on tear- 
down and allowed the generators to go 
to the train early. 

After the L. A. date the show made a 
loop through Southern California cities. 
Business was big in this area. Walt 
Matthie contracted Long Beach for 
three days on a new lot that v more 
than five miles out in the northern sec- 
tion of town. Not even a bus strike 
could keep the patrons away from the 
lot. 

The only competition the show had 
was Jimmy Woods’ 101 Ranch Wild 
West Circus which had played this area 
and then went on up the coas 
generally about six weeks ahead of 
the Beatty show. The railer used lots 
of “Wait” paper and the results seemed 
to pay off. After Oregon and Washing- 

dates the 101 Ranch show turned 

stward and Beatty had no other circus 

etition until late in the fall in the 
Southern areas. 

In mid-May the moved up the 
coast and did well in the coastal cities. 
During the tenth week there was talk 
of a rail strike. It it materialized, it 
would be called for midnight Thursday 
May 23rd. On the morning of the 
as the show was unloading in Palo Alto, 
Calif. information came from San Fran- 
cisco that the strike was set. 
Ira Watts called the Southern 
for an and crew to 


show in 


and was 


show 


By noon 
Pacific 


engine move the 





empty train to the next stand, which 


Redwood City, some ten miles 


The show played the two perform- 
ances in Palo Alto and when the night 
show was over, the wagons were loaded 
and with the help of several rented 
tractors, and a California Highway Pa- 
trol escort they were moved overland 
to Redwood City. The bulls and 
stock were over under escort. 
The show bus moved all personnel to 
the train in Redwood City. All of this 
made news. Redwood City was billed 
for one day, Friday May 24th. No one 
knew how long the strike might last, 
so the show gave two performances on 
Saturday M 25th to better 
than the fi day in, because of 
news media age of the 


lead 
walked 


houses 
the 
cove stranded 
circus. 

Late Saturday May 25th word came 
that the strike might be settled at mid- 
night and crews would go back to work 
on Sunday. The strike was settled, but 
not crews were available until nearly 
noon on Sunday. With a run to 
Napa, it would have been impossible to 
make two shows, so it was decided to 
blow Napa and go on into San Rafael 
for Monday May 27th. After a route 
change Napa was picked up on Tuesday 
June 4. On the 28th Walt Matthie and 
one other man redated the window cards 
and litho dates for Napa to read the new 
date. Then they did the country route 
and town daubs. 

The Beatty show moved on up into 
the Redwood country with some long 
rail jumps. The show arrived in Eureka 
for three capacity houses. It was the 
first rail circus in there since Al G. 
Barnes & Sells-Floto made it in 1937 

On June the 7th, Matthie was doing 
press and radio in Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon. He went to the telegraph office 
to see if he had a telegram and was 
surprised to see the big billing truck of 
the show. Talking to the driver he 
found out it was being held by the High- 
way Patrol. and insurance 
papers were the problem. On the spot 
he contacted an insurance agent in Los 
Angeles and squared with the Highway 
Patrol. 

The route moved back across the 
Sacramento Valley and eastward to play 
Reno, Nevada for three shows June 8th 
and 9th. At this date Pete Korte 
furled a new much needed bannerline 
for his side show front and good busi- 
ness was enjoyed by all the shows. A 
couple of 
Northern California 
dates were made on 
through Oregon. 

When the show was in Klamath Falls, 
Matthie was checking Spokane, Wash- 
ington. Circus fan Harper Joy con- 
tracted this one. Matthie then went on 
to Wallace, Idaho but was shut out be 
cause of a local frontier days celebra- 
tion. He then went to Missoula, Mont., 


slow 


Licenses 


un- 


more dates made in 


then 
move 


were 
and 
the 


seven 
north 


and Helena and Great Falls. He was 
shut out of Great Falls being too close 
to the fair dates. While in Great Falls 
he received a wire from Concello to 
meet him in Seattle. 

A big three day stand was made in 
Portland, Oregon with the side show 
enjoying its best day since leaving Los 
Angeles. It was at this point that Con- 
cello and his advance came to a con- 
clusion that was to prove a big winner. 
The original plans east were cancelled. 
The show was to swing east to Spokane 
and then back to the coast and on up 
into Canada. 

A late Spokane and wet 
weather didn’t dampen spirits and the 
business enjoyed was exceptional. They 
moved back across Washington and four 
days in Seattle brought five sellouts 
and four three quarter capacity houses 
After Bellingham, Washington July 
14th with a Sunday off the train moved 
into British Columbia. 

We are fortunate to have Matthie's 
account of exactly how the show made 
its moves into Canada. Arrangements 
were made to have the bill truck stored 
and then shipped east on a flat car 
when needed. It must be remembered 
this was the first large railroad circus 
to go to Vancouver Island, and the first 
U.S. cireus into Canada in eight years 
In 1912 the 101 Ranch show took their 
stock and performers to Victoria on 
Vancouver Island on a small 
from Blaine, Wash. and played on a 
soccer field. The Gentry Bros. ferried 
one of their units across to the and 
in 1902 and the small Christy Bros. Cir- 
1921. 


arrival in 


steamer 


cus made the move in 


In going to Vancouver Island there 
was no precedent and every detail had 
to be worked out. This involved rail 
moves, tidal times, a small railroad, 
immigration, and all the many ordinary 
details of day to day operation of the 
show. A 14-section tourist sleeper was 
from the Canadian National to 
carry Pete Kortes side show people 
They had been using two big semi 
trailer sleepers which were sent east 
Four 60 ft. system flats were added to 
carry the rest of the overland equip- 
ment. On the move to Vancouver Island 
it was necessary to leave the four sy 
tem flats and the private car “Randy” 
in Vancouver to be picked up upon re- 
turn. 

With arrival time at the barge dock 
in Vancouver being critical and the in- 
spection at the line, the additional time 
was needed even though the run to 
Vancouver was only 58 miles, so a 
matinee only was scheduled on Saturday 
at Bellingham. If the barge loading was 
missed we would lose 12 hours. The 
show would proceed via Whiterock, B.C, 
to Vancouver. There it would be barged. 
The first stand in Canada was to be 
Port Alberni on Vancouver Island. 

It was decided that they would take 
a new approach to the imigration prob 


leased 


lem instead of waiting for emigration 
and health inspections at the line, they 
would take the officials to the show 
in Bellingham. When the show came in 
this paid off. On Saturday July 1 

when the train arrived at Whiterock 
the port of entry, the manifest was 
handed to the officer. He walked the 
length of the train and counted the cars, 
handed back a copy of the manifest, 
and the train was on its way. Many 
shows in the past had been tied up for 
several hours by inspections. 


for transfer to Canadian Pacific and 
the movement of the sleepers to the 
steamer dock and return to the barge 
dock. The barge loading 
6 A.M. Sunday July 14th. The barges 
to be used were of the ship hull type 
(not scows) and were 260 ft. long with 
three cuts of track on each 
towed 


was set for 


Each was 
the Ca- 
Ordi 


by a going tug of 
nadian Pacific Steamship Co 
narily these barges served in freight 
car movement to the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railroad on Vancouver Island 
The distance from the Vancouver barge 
dock to the barge dock north of Nan 
aimo 11 miles, was 
Strait of Georgia 
The barge consist was: 
Barge #1: 


42 miles across thc 


5 flat and 2 stock cars. 
Barge #2: 5 sleepers and 3 flat cars 
The Canadian Pacific Steampship Co 
did concede to allow the bull hands and 
grooms to ride the barges, but all other 
personnel had to ride the steamer. The 
barge dock at Vancouver several 
miles from the steamer dock. CPR 
agreed to move the sleepers to the 
steamer dock to unload the personnel 
At the other end on Vancouver Island 
the barge dock being 11 miles from the 
steamer dock at Nanaimo made it neces 
y once again to make a special move 
ment of the sleepers to pickup the per 
onnel. The train was then made up and 
moved the 93 miles to Port Alberni. 
The movement of the 
controlled by the rise and 
tide which could be ¢ 
The 
the nose at 
take 12 


high tide 


was 


barges was 
falls of the 
much as 25 ft 
time to be right on 
high tide. The trip would 
hours so as to unload at the 

Loading time allowable was 


loading 


Wagon #59 carried the menagerie can- 
vas and poles, compartment in front car- 
ried harness. Chet Shusser Collection 
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under two hours, because that was as 
long as the loading aprons would be 
reasonably level. The same operation 
had to be repeated the following Sunday 
when the show returned from the Island. 

When the show was being loaded on 
the first barge at Vancouver they ran 
a cut of cars onto the center track and 
then started to run the next cut on the 
outside. The barge healed over with ¢ 
precarious lis The cut was quic 
pulled back and it was decided to get 
another engine and run the two outside 
cuts on simultaneously, This idea 
worked out fine. 

On the Island the show played Port 
Alberni, Courtenay, Victoria, and Nana- 
Trackage on the Island belonged 
to the Esquimalt & Nanaimo RR, a 
subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific. 
Track ran from Esquimalt (4 miles west 
of Victoria) to Courtenay 140 miles 
northerly. A branch Port Al- 
berni. The motive power was two older 
type Pacific locomotives. The show 
sort of hung up the railroad’s opera- 
tions for the week as they had one 
engine tied up all the time and the 
other part of the time. 

Business for the show on Vancouver 
Island was tremendous. Three straw 
houses a day was to set the pattern 
for the entire Canadian tour. At Port 
Alberni people came in wagons and on 
horseback. Many of them had never 
seen a lion, an elephant, nor a tiger 
The time was right and the economic 
conditions were with them and the 
money rolled in. The exchange rate 
between U.S. and Canadian currency 
was on a par and there had been no 
large American railroad circuses into 
Canada since 1938 and 1939, One can’t 
imagine the crowds that turned out to 
see their first real circus. 

The next Sunday the show returned 
to Vancouver. July 22nd through 26th 
were spent on Cambie Grounds. Crowds 
were terr and extra police were 
needed to handle the mobs. Extra night 
shows were scheduled each night and 


imo. 


served 


Wagon #18 had been built for B & G 
by the Eli Bridge Co. It contained the 
large light plant. Harry Quillen Photo. 


the side show handled 10,559 
ons at 25 and 50c. The week 
s finished off at Chilliwack with two 
raw houses. 
Prior to the ent into Canada gen- 
ral agent Tupper contacted George 
Singlteon of Winnipeg. He had worked 
for Conklin and Royal American Shows 
and was familiar with the territory. 
He would assist in contracting the 
upper route and Walt Matthie would 
take the lower route to Winnipeg. 
The next week was spent crossing 
British Columbia. Walt Matthie’s re- 
flections on Trail, B.C. are interesting. 
The town is located at the bottom of a 
2000 ft. gorge alongside the Columbia 
River. The main industry to support 
the town is a huge smelter located to 
the west of town. The problem was the 
entry into town down a branch railroad 
from Rossland at the rim down into 
town. It v steep and nothing but 
short curves. It is all right for stand- 
ard length cars, but the show 
posed a problem. The road into Trail 
the railroad. Matthie gave 
some thought to unloading at the top, 


cars 
parallels 


but visions of runaway wagons crossed 
his mind. So he got together with the 
CPR agent and yardmaster and 
cluded that the could be cut at 
Rossland and brought down 
at a time. Time w 
factor because of a 2 mile run over 
the mountains from Penticton. They 
decided on a night show only on Tues 
day July 30 and two shows on Wednes 
day July 31st. The run to Nelson, after 
getting back up to Rossland, was only 
46 miles. The only lot that would hold 
the show was the field 
the river from downtown 

When the show came in they came 
down one car at Trackage 
at a premium, so the sleepers were 
parked in the center of the main street 
This was one time that the show people 
couldn’t complain 
out of town. 

Matthie contracted 
split date on Saturday 
day Aug. 
Sundays. It seems 
windy in that town 


con 


one cat 
somewhat of a 


soccer across 


a time was 


about being so far 
Lethbridge for a 
Aug. 3 and Mon 
being allowed on 
like it’s always 
and they had to 


No shows 


show with just sidewalls. The business 
stayed big in Calgary and Edmonton 
and then across S techewan. Long 
jumps were made on time, but some 
of the Manitoba dates were off slightly 
Sundays off were spent in painting up 
the show 

Matthie was sent back into the states 
and booked Grand Forks Fargo, 
North Dakota. Concello changed his 
mind and decided to stay in Canada 
because of the polio epidemic in the 
Stat Matthie got a wire to abandon 
this plan and jump east to Toronto to 
pick up the route from there. Singleton 
would take the top of the lakes towns. 

Four days were Winnipeg 
to turnaway night business, but the 
matinees did not fair too well. After 
a Saturday at Kenora, Ontario a long 
jump was made to Fort William. Then 
the next day was taken off for another 
long jump to North Bz 
good all the wa 
province of Ontario 


and 


made in 


Business was 
s and down the 


Matthie tried to book Toronto but got 
closed out because nine of the men on 
the council refused his license due to 
being Shriners and they wanted to pro 
tect a date they were sponsoring in 
October. Also was unable to turn up 
a suitable lot in Ottawa. At St. Thomas 
the show used the same lot and crossing 
where Jumbo was killed. Matthie s 
an agent never knows where he might 
end up. At Brantford he stayed in an 
old hotel and had the same suite that 
the Prince of Wales, later to 
King George V, had occupied. 

Kitchener produced two turnaways 
in the rain and Brantford the next day 
gave two straws and a sellout. Hamil 
ton for two days Sept. 25 26th 
proved utterly disappointing as ar 
rangements were made to re-enter the 
States As Billboard reported the 
Beatty show returned with a wagon 
full of moola. The one important thing 
was the management took the 


become 


and 


chance 


The rigging and ring curbs were carried 
in wagon #232, it was one of the few soft 


rubber tired wagons on the show. J. 
Beardsley Collection 





on Canada at the right time and it paid 
off handsomely. 

Two days spent in 
New York turned up 
But it was getting late 
had to make it South 
weather turned bad. 
considered to be a break, but was 
dropped. The jump would be from Ni- 
Falls, N.Y. to Norfolk, Va. a 
distance of 675 miles and three days 
were to be involved in making the run. 
The day after the left Niagara 
Falls there were flurries there 

The tops were erected in Norfolk, 
Virginia for an October 2 thru 4 date. 
Business was fair and the show moved 
on into North Carolina dates at Wilson 
and Charlotte. The last night was lost 
in Charlotte due to a severe storm and 
the show had legal entanglements with 
the Southern State Fair and ended up 
losing the case in court after appearing 
too close to the fair dates. 

Business generally light and 
coming soon after the big business in 
Canada it than it 
Walt contracted a route 
across and Louisiana and 
then picked up his press material and 
doubled back to catch the schools that 
were open. 

The Greenville, South Carolina date 
was not good and with a late matinee 
at Augusta, Georgia on October 10th 
the closing date was posted. Business 
at Charleston about faced however and 
came through with the 
Canada. 


Falls, 
business 


Niagara 
light 
and the 
fast before 
Pittsburgh 


show 
the 
was 


agara 


show 
snow 


was 


seemed 
Matthie had 
Mississippi 


worse was. 


now 


best date since 


Two good days were spent in 
Savannah, Georgia and with two turn- 


ways at Brunswick on October 16th 


put the wraps on an excellent season 


The train was loaded and headed for 


quarters, but no 
where that 
had become 
show's 


one was quite 
going to be. Beatty 
disenchanted 
income after 


Between 


was 
returning from 
Brunswick 
Concello told Beatty that he was closing 
the show and if he to buy it 
for cash he Concello’ 
Tupper 
army air 


Canada shows at 
wanted 
have it 
planned 
Alexandria, La. for 
out due to the 
was up to Beatty to 
Other quarters 
Huntsville, 
minute 


could 
had 
base at 
this 
sale. It 
locate a quarters 


agent to use an 


quarters, but was 


pending 
were 
scouted at Beaumont and 
last 
the 


Grounds at 


Orange, Texas. A 
put the 
County 
Texas 

The 1ad opened in Texas and 
closed in Texas, but the two spots wer« 
as far apart as they could be and still 
be in had 


traveling 


switch 
show into 


Fair 


Nacogodoches 
Nacogdoches, 


show 


Texas show 
after 
and showing 191 days in 
A grand total of 384 per- 
were 


This great 
tablished a new 
14,315 


record 
miles 
cities. 
formances given and 
shows had been lost. 
Concello and Beatty had turned in a 
most profitable season and Clyde made 
his proposition to Art out the 
whole works. The price was right and 


only three 


to buy 


sure 


with the 


oe tA, 

The Ketchner, Ontario lot is shown with 
the menagerie top laid out with big top 
in background. Tyson Photo 


hed 


atelier ash, Shar a 


Beatty got the whole train except for 
Concello’s private car which he re- 
tained, and he got all of the wagons 
and physical equipment. Clyde was able 
to put up part of the cash and he pre 
vailed upon other associates 
so that by the next spring all of the 
price was met and he had clear title to 
everything. 

The 1946 had 
largest grosses of all 
car railroad circus 


business 


season produced the 
time for a 15 
Art Concello’s four 
years as an owner had paid off in seven 
figure profits for him. In late 1947 
Concello returned to the management 
Bros.-Barnum & Bailey 
brought out many new in 
novations, including the huge portable 
grandstand 


of Ringling 
where he 


In later years it was Con 
cello who was to save it 
and take the big stadiums 
and ball parks and then redesign it to 
load into tunnel and play 
buildings as we know it today 


from disaster 
show into 


cars major 

In December announcement was made 
that Concello’s car going to be 
replaced by an flat car to 
carry and 


was 
additional 
menagerie cage 

cession equipment that in 194¢ 
overland. Clyde’s hopes were now high 
the future looked bright for the 
Clyde Beatty Railroad Circus 
the 


success of the 


extra con- 


had gone 


and 
Somehow 
was never enjoy the 
1946 ever again 
This story has been put together from 


10W to really 


season 


various sources and only the major ones 
can be mentioned. Most of all we must 
thank Walter Matthie who contributed 
much invaluable information that would 
be entirely lost. He supplied a detailed 
day by day account of his activities for 
the entire season. Much other valuable 
jata furnished by him 
scribed by Gordon Borders 
details Billboard 
done by Don Carson 


was and tran 


Physical 
searching was 
and the final re- 
sponsibility for putting it together was 
his doing. The excellent route book is- 
sued was also a good reference as was 
Bob er’s inventory. The 
following thanked for the 


and 


Canadian 
are to be 


loan of photos used: Bob Tabor, J 
y, Chet Slusser, Walt 


and the Cripps Collection 


Beardsle Tyson, 


Key Personnel Clyde Beatty Circus 1946 
Art Concello 

Ira M. Watts 
Jimmy Albanese 
Wallace Love 
Grace Killian 
William Moore 
Edna Antes 
William Antes 
Jack Joyce 
George Warner 
Waldo Tupper 
Walter Matthie 
George Singleton 
Raymond Dean 
George Brassill 
Dan Dix 

Elvin Welsh 
Harold Genders 
James E. Watts 
William McGough 
Emil Longozo 
John O’Bryant 
John Staley 
Floyd Lee 
Slivers Madison 
George Werner 
Robert Reynolds 
Henry Kyes 
Maxie Tubis 

Pete Kortes 


Owner 
lager 
asurer 
Auditor 
Paymaster 

Legal Adjuster 
Tax Box & Tickets 
Publicity Director 
Equestrian Director 
Lot Superintendent 
General Agent 
Contracting Agent 
Contracting Agent 
Contracting Press 
Adv. Car Manager 
Twenty Four Hour Man 
Twenty Four Hour Man 
Front Door Supt 
Transportation Supt 
Reserve Seat Supt 
Head Usher 

Train Master 

Chief Stewart 

Supt. of Lights 
Menagerie Supt 


General 


Boss Canvassman 
Supt. of Properties 
Bandmaster 
Concession Manage) 


Side Show Owner 


Wagon #12 carried the small light 
plant. It is a good example of the carni- 
val style construction of the Beckman & 


Gerety equipment. Chet Shusser Collec 
tion 





EXCITING 

ENTERTAINING 
COLORFUL | 
COLOSSAL 


A BOOK WORTHY OF THE CIRCUS 


Presenting 


A magnificent book on the circus, entitled THE CIRCUS IN AMERICA, 

is co-authored by Charles Philip Fox and Tom Parkinson. Recognized —_ gg 
internationally as authorities on 
search in this rare volume that was 10 years in the making. Mr. Fox 
Director of the Circus World Museum in Baraboo 
written several books, including A TICKET TO THE CIRCUS. Mr. Park 
inson was Circus Editor of THE BILLBOARD for 10 year 


circus life, they tap life 5 of re boc 


Wisconsin, ha 


This nostalgic history of the circus is capt 1 288 pages in this 
gigantic volume. The development of the circus portrays the change 
from yesterday's “mud shows” to today’s mobile big top. Accounts of 
circus founders and decades of entertainment unfold the circus ex 


travaganza 


kr 


stifu 


of THE CIRCUS IN AM 


Illustrations features mon 

e circus-poster lithography 
ter member of the Circus Historical 
ERICA: “It is without doubt the 
a uthentic book on the circu If | could only 


yn the circus which | own, this is the 


MAKE WAY FOR THE CIRCUS TODAY 


v of THE CIRCUS IN AMERICA 


COUNTRY BEAUTIFUL CORPORATION 
4198 W. Bluemound Road 


Vaukesha, W 





